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grammes of Europe with ease. Any of the stations on the indicator 
chart fixed to the instrument, can be secured instantly by turning the 
controls to the readings given. 


The quality of reception is superb. Every note, every word is crystal clear ; 
the personality of the speaking voice, the characteristic beauty of each indi- 
vidual instrument are faithfully reproduced. For those who desire “ quality ” 
the Selector is the only possible choice. Only Selector quality is capable 
of achieving such perfection. You are invited to write for full particulars. 
A demonstration will gladly be arranged in your home. Ask for Catalogue C.8. 


(p= Selector All-Electric Receiver brings to you the choicest pro- 


DETAILS The FAMOUS 
Liou Satoe Soeers il cate 
circuit, The etioeet ay PORTABLES 


be operated from any domestic 
electric light supply furnishing 
A.C, current, It may be carried 


from room to room as desired. u! » \ 
No aerial or earth wires, no o: “dal ¥\ 

batteries or accumulator are Mas, *e\, clic 
necessary. Everything, in- ania Ch: nts 
cluding the moving coil loud _ 


For over four years Selector 
Portable Wireless Sets have 
occupied the premier place, 
They are entirely self-con- 
tained. The best European 
programmes are received with 
ease and perfect clarity. The 
set plays anywhere—indoors 


speaker, is contained in th , 
cabinet, Tie enhinst itself is Ouality Sup reme na aed” Poe pont 
of the finest quality mahogany, . " 
hand polished. Price complete SELECTORS LTD., 206 Bedford Avenue, 82 GNS. 
55 GNS. Slough Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. Tel.: Slough 818 Waterproof cover 12s. 6ds 
London Office: 1 Dover St., W.1.  Tel.: Regent 4771 ae 
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INCREASED 
COMPOUND BONUSES 


TRIENNIUM 1927-29. 





As a result of the valuation at 31st Dec., 

1929, the Directors of the United Kingdom 

Provident Institution announce Increased 

Compound Bonuses at the rates shown 
below: 

Annual Bonuses per £100 of sum assured 
and existing Bonuses, ranging, according 
to class, from 
£2-1-0 to £2-5-0 
on recently effected policies. 


The resulting rates on policies of long 
duration range from 
£4-12-0 to £6-0-0 
per £100 assured. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Watter RuNcIMAN, 





FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000. 




















W. E. HURCOMB’S 


I have frequently stated that I sold at Auction this old oak 
table for £1,280, which is quite correct, but inadvertently I 
stated that it was purchased at the Tatton Sykes Sale for £50, 
The vendor now writes (March 5th) :— 

“T bought the table ae: the late Mr. Christopher Sykes, of 
Brantingham, Thorpe, and_I find on getting my papers I paid £25 
for it in 1899. Mr. C. Sykes was a brother of the then Sir 


Tatton Sykes.” 

; FIFTY GUINEAS is 
still unclaimed for proof 
of the statement which 
appeared in a _ London 
newspaper that someone 
near here had collected 
three-and-a-half tons of 
silver from one house. 

It has taken me not sate eleven years to sell one hundred 
tons, and in the interests of truth in advertising I am now 
prepared to extend my offer and make it ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS to the Printers’ Pension Society, or some similar 
institution, if proof is given that such a purchase was ever made. 

We read in the 7JMES that the SPECTATOR ‘is the pre- 
dominant weekly, and four writers of distinction are particularly 
mentioned. May I add that a writer of less distinction 
(W. E. H.) is also to be found in its advertisement columns in 
every issue. 

A Major writes from Somerset :— 8/3/30. 

“Dear Sir—I hasten to express my thanks to you for so 
promptly notifying me the splendid price you obtained for my 
emerald ring in your sale yesterday. 

“It may interest you to know that five years ago I offered this 
ring to a well-known firm in Hatton Garden, and they offered me 
£45 for the ring. You can therefore imagine my surprise when 
I realised by your letter that you had actually obtained £411 for 
the ring in your Auction Sale. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), ’phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


“y suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in every room when used _ in 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 

Through all Heating Engineers, 
Exhibiting Ideal Home Exhibi- 
The Beeston Boiler Co. -» Ltd., tion, Olympia,~ March 24th to 


Beeston, Notts. Va April i yeune Floor, 
ain Hall, 
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‘A drop on your handkerchief 7 
Between the first and the second | 
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sneeze there is time to take precau- 
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tions. You can either neglect the <7 
oncoming cold, with ail its un- oq 
pleasant and possibly dangerous ¢% 
consequences, or you can stop the 4% 
infection with “ Vapex.” ‘4 

e . 


“ Vapex” is so pleasant thatnobody % 
who has ever used it hesitates be- 
tween the two alternatives. Simply 7 
putadrop on the handkerchief. As 7 
you breathe it grows stronger and; 


4 

*“% 

stronger. It searches out the germs 57 
and deprives them of their power ¢ 


for mischief. The head is relieved. 37 
The “stuffiness” goes. The whole :; 
respiratory system is gently stimu- 


lated to increased resistance. y 
oy 
Ww Ly 


“Vapex” stopscoldsquickly because 4 
it goes straight to the cause of the #7 
trouble—the germs which multiply *7 
so rapidly in the warm passages of ™ 
the nose and throat. Thesimpleact {3 
of breathing the “ Vapex” vapour .% 
brings a powerfully active germicide 3 
into direct contact with the germs. 43 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD., BARDSLLY VALE 3 
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An interesting booklet, “The 
Wonders of Hat Making,” is avail- 
able free on request to Battersby 
and Co., Lid., Stockport, together 
with the name of your nearest 
Battersby Agent. The Standard 
range. 20/-, 25/-, 30/-. 
Battersby & Co., Ltd., London and Stockport. 


HATTERS (4 SINCE 1865. 
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all you pay is the initial 
sum + kelvinotor economy 
pays the vest | 
hor kelvinotor is a marvellous electric 
lorder which automatically maintains 
a constant crisp cold serdees af for the 
1Qjo kelvinator ++ they say itis the last 
word in modern household equipment 
hear its magical story and judge it dor 
yourself . “a postcard to the adlibress below 
will bring you a copy of a new illustrated 
booklet seen and there are suilidised 


kelvinator depéts in all principal towns : 


kelvinator 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION. 


258. GRAY'S LNN ROAD. LONDON. WEST CENT?PAL ONE 
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TABLES AND CHAIRS 





















































ORE than most things, tables 

and chairs must be made to 
last; they must also be adequate 
and—they may as well please the 
eye. Heal’s have made these things 
for many years and have always 
made them to last, look well and i 
serve their purpose. Heal’s furniture \ 
(whether it is elaborated, or simplified 
for hard, practical use) possesses 
that which gives distinction to the 

simplest piece—quality. 


Catalogue of ‘Reasonable Furniture’? sent on 
request. 


Makers of Beds ¥ 
and Bedding, 


By Appcintment 
to H.M, the King 
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LUXURY CRUISES 


by the world’s most delightful 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


APRIL 12, 24 DAYS, 6,408 MILES 

To Spain, Portuyal, Tunis, Constanti- 

nople, Greece, Italy and Aigean Sea, 

MAY 7. 22 DAYS. 5,816 MILES 

To Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, Venice, 
Algeria, 

MAY 31. 17 DAYS. 4,148 MILES 
Zo Tangier, Morocco, Canary Islands, 
Madeira and Spain, 

JUNE_18. 14 DAYS. 3,445 MILES 
Yo Gibraltar, Tangier, Spain and 
Balearic Islands, 

Early reservations, including for Norway and 
Northern Capitals in summer, secure the choice 
of accommodation, 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 (Gerrard 5671). 
LIVERPOOT.: 10, Water Street, and Principal Tourist Agents. 
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News of the Week 


Lord Balfour 
'Y\HE death of Lord Balfour removes the last of the 
great statesmen who were Ministers under Queen 
Victoria and the whole nation is mournfully conscious of 
the irreparable gap that is left by the disappearance of 
an incomparably brilliant and universally admired figure. 
There was never an Englishman, of whatever party, 
taking part in an international assembly or conference 
who did not feel proud that Lord Balfour was his 
countryman. Lord Balfour seemed to fit every such 
occasion with graciousness of personality and grace- 
fulness of intellect. He rose to the summit of his 
representative capacity when: with his admired daring, 
which was oddly enough never far behind his other 
quality of scepticism, he inaugurated in a few brief 
sentences at the Washington Conference the new epoch 
of naval peace between Great Britain and the United 
States, _ Again, he was the undisputed master of the 


subject when the Imperial Conference defined Dominion 
independence. He was a great if not a constructive 
Parliamentarian. Listeners at debates in the House of 
Commons could hardly believe that the Mr. Balfour 
who introduced a subject hesitatingly and sometimes 
perfunctorily was the same man who at the end of a 
debate on the same subject could subjugate the House 
with a flow of flashing raillery and devastating answers 
to criticism. His glamour will remain undimmed in 
great memories. We have discussed elsewhere his 
character as a statesman, thinker, and man, 
* * * * 

Unemployment 

The steady increase of unemployment is extremely 
serious, and the Government, who definitely undertook 
to decrease it, cannot escape from the Nemesis of their 
words even though those who understand the facts can 
find excuses for them. The accusation by Protectionists 
that Mr. Snowden is causing unemployment by refusing 
to disclose his Budget proposals before the proper date, 
even if it be true in part, covers a very small part of 
the ground. It would be more true to say that the 
advance of scientific organization in industry is the 
cause of the displacement of labour. Unfortunately 
this is always one of the first results of Rationalization, 
It by no means implies, however, a condemnation of 
Rationalization. If we are to refuse to respond to the 
teaching of science and experience we may as well smash 
up all machinery, as the Erewhonians did, or imitate 
Mr. Gandhi in spinning cloth in our own homes. 

* « « ~ 


There is bound to be a time-lag in the adaptation of 
employment to more highly organized industry. More 
science, not less, is required to make the time-lag as 
short as possible. The time-lag is not confined to this 
country. In the United States and Germany and in 
some of the British Dominions there is as high a per- 
centage of unemployment as here. The fact is that 
temporarily production has outpaced the capacity of 
people to consume. The only immediate means of 
raising consumptive capacity is to throw down the 
tariff barriers. Unfortunately homo sapiens has not 
become sufficiently sapicnt to undertake an enterprise 
of such immense common sense. People have the 
capacity to consume all right, if only they can get the 
benefit of the lowering of prices which would be the 
sequel to perfect freedom of exchange. 

* * . * 


As it is, the first result of the seriousness of the situation 
is likely to be a battle within the Labour Party. The 
Left Wing of the Labour Party bluntly refuses to accept 
Mr. Thomas’s reasoning that the only cure for unem- 
ployment is an improvenftnt of trade, that every million 
pounds spent on special industrial schemes “ sets on 
work,” in the ancient phrase, only about two thousand 
men, and that such expenditure by decreasing the capital 
available for normal industry tends in the long run 
to make unemployment worse than ever. Rationaliza- 
tion, Mr. Thomas thinks, must be our stand-by, aided, 
of course, by such special schemes of development as 
undeniably improve industrial efficiency. 
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Within the next few weeks Mr. Thomas’s critics in 
the Labour Party will have only too much material for 
making a plausible case against him. In the past week 
the unemployed increased by 16,583. The total is now 
1,563,800, including all the three classes on the register 
—the wholly unemployed, the temporarily stopped, 
and those who are normally in casual employment. 
There are 294,961 more unemployed than a year ago. 
At this time last year employment was improving 
remarkably. Between March 11th and 18th, 1929, the 
unemployed decreased by 86,000. The coming relaxation 
of the tests for those who are considered eligible for 
benefits will cause an appreciable further addition to 
the register. 

. * * * 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s Memorandum 

The rebels in the Labour Party—almost exclusively 
members of the Independent Labour Party—are said to 
be about to use Sir Oswald Mosley’s memorandum on 
unemployment as a weapon against the Government. 
According to an account in the Manchester Guardian, Sir 
Oswald Mosley uses very hard language not only about the 
Lord Privy Seal, but about the Cabinet, which is in the 
main behind Mr. Thomas. He advocates that all schemes 
for work should be carried out by a National Planning 
Council. Schemes would be divided into long-term and 
short-term. The underlying principle would be that the 
State must be responsible for unemployment, and that 
the cost of supporting the unemployed must be a national 
charge. Under the short-term schemes the Planning 
Council would mobilize the unemployed without any 
haggling about grants and percentages of transferred 
labour. That means that the State itself, under the 
guise of the Planning Council, would be the sole employer. 

% * * * 

As for the long-term schemes Sir Oswald ridicules 
the idea that unemployment can be ended by capturing 
foreign markets. He produces figures to show that 
an increase of 50 per cent. in foreign trade would not 
find work for one half of those now unemployed. He 
condemns such forms of Rationalization as depend 
upon banking support. Having written off foreign 
trade as useless for his purpose, he inevitably turns 
to the home market as offering the only real solution, 
He says that the export trade should be maintained 
only in so far as it is necessary to pay for imports. If 
we cannot extend our exports, he argues, we must 
reduce imports. Apparently the State would regulate 
exports. The correct balance between exports and 
imports could not be determined without a survey of 
the productive power of the whole nation. Agriculture 
would have a very prominent place in this reorganization. 
The Planning Council, Sir Oswald says, would have to 
bring every available acre under cultivation. The 
farmer would be protected from foreign competition by 
a National Import Board, which would buy only what 


we could not produce ourselves, 
* * * * 


All this clearly amounts to economic revolution. The 
workers would be put in their places by the State virtually 
on the Russian plan. Industry would be conducted on a 
national seale. The seuponsifility of individual trades, 
and their incentive to do the best for themselves, would 
disappear. Economic revolution of this sort would be a 
complete reversal of the policy of “ gradualness ”’ to 
which the Cabinet is firmly bound. Sir Oswald’s audacious 
Socialism seems too mad to deserve the summary we 
have given it, byt as it is being taken up by the Left 
Wing of the Labour Party, and will enjoy an adventitious 
advantage from the present distress, it may have a consid- 
erable effect upon the fortunes of the Labour Party. 





Silom 


In the long run, of course, the Government can suffer 
no harm from such wild-cat proposals. The scheme would 
only have to be tried to produce a tragic disillusionment. 
That certainty, however, will not prevent it from causing 
a conflict in the Labour Party. 

* * # . 
The Liberals and the Government 

On Tuesday the Liberal Party unanimously decided 
to abstain from voting on the amendment which is being 
discussed in the Committee stage of the Coal Mines Bill 
when we go to press. The amendment, moved by Sir 
Philip Cunliffe-Lister, proposes to omit from the Bill the 
provision empowering the coalowners to fix minimum 
prices. The Government, therefore, seem to be assured 
of a majority. The reason given by the Liberals for their 
decision is that they donot wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment during the Naval Conference. There could not be 
a more excellent reason. But the puzzle is why the 
Liberals helped the Unionists to defeat the Government 
in the division on the proposal in the Coal Mines Bill for 
a levy. The Naval Conference was sitting then as surely 
as it is sitting now. The Liberal disputes must have been 
unmanageable for the Party to have behaved so un- 
scientifically. 

* * * * 

However; now that commonsense has come to the rescue 
the decision is none the less welcome because it is belated. 
We would suggest that the desirability of keeping the 
Government in office will not have lost its force when the 
Simon Report on India is produced. We should dread 
the complications which might ensue if the Labour 
Government were not in power then. There may. be a 
strong necessity for drawing the line at a particular 
point when concessions are being made, and if a Labour 
Government were in office at such a time they could rely 
upon the support of the other Parties. A Unionist Govern- 
ment could not rely upon support in the same degree. 
Much significance is being discovered in the new Labour- 
Liberal arrangement—for such it is taken to be. We 
cannot say what truth there may be in any of the guesses, 


‘but it is evident that if the Liberal Party has made up 


its mind to extend a general tolerance to the Government, 
the Government’s lease of life will be considerably 
lengthened. 
* * * * 

A Labour Party Revolt 

On Wednesday, at a meeting of the Labour Parlia- 
mentary Party, Mr. Henderson stoutly rebuked the 
I.L.P. members for their recent indiscipline in the House 
of Commons. In the Air Force Debate twenty-four 
members had voted for the abolition of the Force in flat 
contradiction of the policy of the Government to treat 
disarmament internationally. Mr. Henderson did not 
hesitate to say that the rebels had better obey or leave 
the Party. Thus, the cleavage becomes more marked. 
Such a tendency towards the establishment of two per- 
manent camps will inevitably be read into the much larger 
context of the present readiness of the Liberal Party to 
co-operate with official Labour. 

* * * “ 

French and British Naval Views 

An end of the Franco-British psychological conflict, 
to which Professor de Madariaga does justice elsewhere 
in this number, is not brought nearer by the continual 
misrepresentation in the Paris Press of non-French 
points of view. A particularly unhappy example is the 
mistranslation of the recent statement on the Naval 
Conference signed by one hundred Members of Parliament. 
The signatories had contended that the Conference 
should do what it was convened for, that is to say, in view 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Kellogg 
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Pact, and Locarno, “aim at giving practical effect to 


the security provided thereby.” ‘These words have © 


pecome in French, “ cherche a rendre effective,” which 
suggest that the security provided already is insufficient. 
And, in fact, the Ere Nouvelle has twisted the British 
statement to mean something supporting the Trench 
“security ” thesis, when, of course, it was precisely the 
opposite. 

* * * * 
General Primo de Rivera ; 

Last Sunday Gencral Primo de Rivera died suddenly 
in Paris. Of the ex-Dictator of Spain it may truly be 
said, as in the tragie case of Dr. Stresemann, that he 
died for his country. In the judgment of posterity he 
will rank as a hero, quite as much, we may hope, as the 
fallen on the battlefield, for whom, in our bondage to 
the idca of war, we usally reserve the term. He was 
the essence of a Spaniard, in his failings and qualities, 
and therein lay his undoubted popularity. A soldier 
without any political training, with little or no under- 
standing of economics, he was yet able by his Andalusian 
shrewdness and genial mother-wit to give his country 
the longest period of efficient government which it has 
enjoyed for over a hundred years. Spaniards, for all 
their independence, expect and respect efficiency in the 
art of government, as in every activity of the human 
spirit. The Spanish Government authorized a public 
funeral with the honours of a Captain-General. Thus 
“ Miguclito,” as he was called, was buried on Wed- 
nesday in San Isidoro Cemetery in Madrid. 

* * * * 


President Hindenburg and Germany 

On Thursday, March 13th, President Von Hindenburg 
signed the principal Young Plan Bills. The Hague 
Agreements, the German-American Reparations Agree- 
ment, and the new Reichsbank and Railway Laws, are, 
therefore, in force. We cannot let this occasion pass 
without a word of appreciation for the great soldier- 
statesman who “ with a heavy but a firm heart ” has 
taken the only action consonant with true patriotism. 
He was plagued by threats and manifestos from hun- 
dreds of associations and individuals intent upon prevent- 
ing “the policy of fulfilment.” His statement to the 
nation is an impressive appeal to Germany to look 
forward, not backward. It was a happy thought, too, 
to make one direct response to a typical letter from a 
young students’ group. “ The very memory of those 
young volunteers who died for the Fatherland,” he says, 
“imposes on the new gencration the duty to make sacri- 
fices in order that . . . Germany shall risc again through 
the diligence and unity of her citizens.” 

* * * * 


The Tariffs Conference at Geneva 

Despite the increasing internationalization of industry, 
the European Conference at Geneva for concerted 
economic action has done little more than illustrate how 
far social and political thinking has failed to keep pace 
with the effects of scientific research and mechanical 
invention. Mr. Graham insisted once more in his speech 
on Friday, March 14th, that the Conference was called 
to ensure a downward tariff movement, not to “ stabilize” 
tariffs, as proposed by M. Flandin. Without rejecting 
the latter’s proposal outright, he said that it was 
“frankly a disappointment to the British delegation.” 
The French draft has since been discussed to the point 
of weariness; and the essential article stipulating that 
signatory States should not denounce existing Commercial 
Treaties before April, 1931, has been accepted by 
seventeen countries. Austria has made difficulties, 
because she is already involved in tariff negotiations. 


Yet if ever a country needed freer trade, that country is 
Austria. British delegates have firmly stated that a 
signature to which numerous reservations are attached 
would make nonsense of the whole Convention. 
* * « * 

The Sugar Industry 

The Government have done well to forestall the recom- 
mendations of Lord Olivier’s Commission, which has 
recently investigated the conditions of the sugar industry 
in the West Indies and Mauritius. Instead of waiting 
for another unedifying Protectionist-Free Trade hulla- 
baloo, they have authorized financial help to the planters, 
who are in desperate need of advances to make possible 
next year’s crop. The British Exchequer is to share with 
the respective Colonial Governments the losses, if any, 
to the extent of fifty per cent., and a repayment of the 
loan is made a first charge on the crop. This is, of course, 
a temporary and frankly artificial palliative. There 
remains the need to solve the problem of over-production, 
which has for some time absorbed the attention of a 
Committee of the League of Nations. The present active 
search for an international remedy should silence any 
cry that the act of the Government is the thin end of the 


Protectionist wedge. 
* * * * 


The New Planet 

The Lowell Observatory is to be heartily congratulated 
on the discovery of a ninth major planet. The planet 
is beyond Neptune and is probably larger than the 
earth, but smaller than Uranus. No such important 
astronomical announcement has been made since Neptune 
was discovered in 1846 where it was expected to be as 
the result of the calculations of Leverrier and Adams. 
The discovery by the Lowell Observatory confirms the 
calculations of the late Dr. Percival Lowell. It is 
believed that the new planet is at such a distance from 
the sun that it receives the sun’s light with a strength 
not more than that of moonlight and that its “ year” 
is equal to three hundred and thirty earth-years. It 
was difficult to detect the planct as it is in a thick part 
of the Milky Way; and it is strange to reflect that it 
must have been photographed many times without 
anyone suspecting that it was the planet eagerly sought. 
The identification was not complete until the planet had 
satisfied the calculations. 

* * * * 
Lord Coventry 

Lord Coventry, who has died at the age of ninety-one 
was once described by Mr. Baldwin—so the Times tells 
us—as the ideal of what an English gentleman living in 
Worcestershire should be. The only objection to that 
description is that every county would wish to claim 
Lord Coventry as its ideal of a country gentleman who 
combined with sportsmanship a cultivated knowledge of 
the arts. Lord Coventry seemed to be marked down by 
nature to become the recipient of confidences. He had 
great charm of manner and an extreme geniality which, 
being unconsciously sure of itself, never impaired his 
perfect dignity. All the British world must have been 
impressed and touched by the sad, but idyllic, ending 
of Lord Coventry’s married life. Lady Coventry, 
between whom and her husband there had been a 
mutual devotion ‘for sixty-five years, died three days 
after him. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. on 
March 6th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 102{% ; on Wednesday week, 102 % ; a year ago, 
1024; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91}; 
on Wednesday weck. 88} ; a year ago, 88}. Conversion Loan 
(3$ per cent.) was on We inesday 79}; on Wednesday week, 
764; a year ago, 76}. 
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The Channel Tunnel 


4 hears effect of the Report of the Channel Tunnel Com- 

mittee—although it is a favourable Report—will 
probably be indefinitely to postpone the scheme. The 
chief fact gained, from the-point of view of those who, like 
ourselves, wish that the Tunnel could be built, is that an 
economic vindication of the Tunnel has for the first time 
been presented. But this is the most that we can say. 
The gap between possibility and practicability has been 
appreciably reduced ; but it is still wide enough to dis- 
courage the hope that any tunnel will be built in the 
near future. 

The whole character of the discussion about the Tunnel 
has changed within a generation. Before 1914 the objec- 
tions were predominantly military. It was asked why 
we should spontaneously sacrifice the security of an 
insular position. Had not Nature bountifully provided 
us with a “ moat defensive,” and was not that moat 
uncrossable so long as the Royal Navy was supreme ? 
Even those who were not silenced by this argument (being 
assured that the Tunnel could be destroyed by electrical 
means at a moment’s notice) were given pause when they 
reflected that even though alarm for the physical safety 
of Great Britain was misplaced the alarm might neverthe- 
less be widespread and have very inconvenient conse- 
quences. Popular fears, however unreasonable, even in 
times of profound peace might be the motive for pressing 
upon the Government the need for more ships, more 
soldiers. ‘Truth to tell, some people were so alarmed of 
alarm that they deliberately refrained from advocating 
the Tunnel, although they really desired it. 

Nowadays our “ moat defensive” has lost its virtue 
in any case. No rational invader would try to convey 
troops through the Tunnel on to English soil until his 
air-squadrons had prepared the way. If he established 
supremacy in the air, London, the nervous centre of 
Great Britain, would be at his mercy and the existence 
of a Tunnel would help him very little. Besides, long 
before that stage was reached the British General Staff 
would have destroyed the Tunnel by pressing a button. 

An interesting point about the work of the Committee 
which has just reported was that the military controversy 
did not come within the terms of reference. The Com- 
mittee tackled for the first time the economic problem. 
If there were any thought of proceeding with the Tunnel 
the Committee of Imperial Defence would, of course, 
be called in to advise, but the public has got now what it 
really wanted—the best information about the difficulties 
and expense of constructing the Tunnel. All the members 
of the Committee came to the conclusion that there were 
no insurmountable engineering or geological difficulties. 
Until the bed of the Channel has been explored there 
cannot be certainty about its formation, but as the 
English and French cliffs are both of chalk it is reasonable 
to assume that there is a continuous chalk bed. Even in 
chalk, however, there may be rifts ; there may be quick- 
sands which could not easily be dealt with. All doubt 
would be set at rest by boring a pilot tunnel, the cost of 
which the Committee estimated at £5,600,000. If that 
were successfully done the next stage would be to bore the 
two permanent tunnels, the combined cost of which is 
estimated at £25,000,000. The Committee was further 
convinced that there would be no difficulty about “‘ opera- 
tion and upkeep ” when the Tunnel had been built. 

But at whose charge should the work be done? The 
Committee laid it down that private enterprise alone was 
admissible. There should be no “ special financial assis- 
tance ’ from the Government. The Committee believes 
that the Tunnel could be managed at a cost which would 


permit of traffic rates not higher than those now charged 
on the cross-Channel route. This seems reasonable. The 
present rates are necessarily rather high because goods 
have to be transferred from trains to ships and unloaded 
into trains again on the opposite shore. All the members 
but one of the Committee considered that the Tunnel 
by increasing trade would be “ of economic advantage 
to Great Britain.” Lord Ebbisham dissented on the 
grounds, first that it would be a blunder to make this 
country a mere adjunct to the Continent—the old military 
alarm has evidently not ceased to have weight with hin— 
and, secondly, that even if the Tunnel could carry goods 
successfully at competitive rates there would be “a 
definite detriment to substantial portions of established 
industries.” Lord Ebbisham’s argument is frankly that 
of a Protectionist who ignores the fact that imports are 
sent in payment for exports and who believes that by as 
much as imports are increased by so much will this 
country be the loser. We have no sympathy with such 
reasoning, but Lord Ebbisham was, after all, only sum- 
marizing a very large amount of evidence which was given 
by manufacturers and traders. 

As might have been expected, the evidence of these 
witnesses was sectional. Farmers objected to the Tunnel 
because they foresaw that foreign fruit and vegetables 
would come more easily and in better condition into the 
British markets. This, however, would mean no more 
than that the natural advantage which British dairy- 
farmers and British fruit and vegetable growers have over 
their foreign rivals would be slightly reduced. Those 
who are nearest to the markets ought still to win in the 
competition if their salesmanship is good enough. The 
shipowners naturally do not want to hand their cargoes 
over to the Southern Railway, which would carry them 
through the Tunnel. The co-operation of the Southern 
Railway in the Tunnel scheme is obviously indispensable. 
The shipowners did not forget to point out that if the 
Tunnel did gravely injure their trade the proprictors of 
the Tunnel would be able to fix freights at something 
like a monopoly value. 

When all the arguments have been heard the fact 
remains that the Tunnel would be almost sure to increase 
the total trade of Great Britain. Such an expectation 
ought, in our opinion, though we do not expect Protec- 
tionists to agree with us, to prevail over the sectional 
protests. And not only would the Tunnel bring more 
trade; it would also bring more people. The French 
are not fond of crossing the sea. The Tunnel would bring 
a relatively great inrush of French visitors. So much the 
better. An increased understanding of British ways of 
living and thinking would be the result. Nothing is more 
desirable. The Tunnel would help to break down 
economic nationalism. 

In spite of the excellence of these and other reasons 
for building the Tunnel it must be admitted that, if the 
Tunnel is to depend upon private enterprise, the Report 
of the Committee distinctly delays the scheme. First 
and last, at least £30,600,000 would have to. be found. 
Who would subscribe that amount? Not the indus- 
trialists who are afraid that their own interests would be 
injured. Not people who are subject to any trace of 
military alarm. Not anyone who shrinks from putting 
his money on an undertaking which has a speculative 
element. If men of business tried to float a company with 
a prospectus so little enthusiastic in its language as the 
Committee’s Report they could not hope to get their 
money. Even the extraneous reason that unemployment 
would be reduced by the building of the Tunnel cannot 
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be pleaded, for the Committee thought that the effect on 
unemployment would be very small. Further, honesty 
must compel even supporters of the Tunnel to make the 
reservation that the earliest result would probably be a 
dislocation and, therefore, a reduction of labour. The 
scheme would be a kind of Rationalization; it would 
have to pay the initial social penalties of every improve- 
ment in industrial organization. 


It may be said that if the Tunnel would really bring 
increased prosperity to Great Britain as a whole, the 
Government should undertake it as part of their develop- 
ment schemes. We wish that such a thing were possible, 
but we fear that in times of financial stress no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would be justified in finding £30,600,000 
on the strength of such a Report as the Committee has 
written. 


The “Daily Herald” 


HE Daily Herald appeared in its new form on Monday 
and deserves a general welcome, for nothing is 
more desirable than that the Labour point of view should 
be adequately represented in the daily press. For six 
years Labour has been in the position which used to be 
occupied by the Liberal Party, but though it has been 
the only practical alternative to a Conservative Govern- 
ment its journalistic armoury has been weak. 

It is universally admitted that no Government can be 
trusted to rule wholesomely unless the antiseptic of 
criticism is continually applied to it by a strong Opposition. 
The same thing is true of journalism. The serious student 
of politics ought to have the means of informing himself 
not only in reviews or weekly papers but in the daily 
Press about the best that is being said and thought in 
every political camp. There is no reason why the Daily 
Herald, now that the Labour Party has established itself 
as one of the two great parties of the State, should not 
have as much power and prestige as used to belong to 
any of the great Liberal daily newspapers. The Editor 
of the Daily Herald has an opportunity equal to that of 
Dickens when he bec eme Editor of the Daily News. 

Since 1912 the Jerald has been a daily paper with an 
insufficient circulation and revenue. It was regularly 
subsidized by the Trades Union Congress. Now a fresh 
start has been made with a curiously constructed organ- 
ization, somewhat after the manner of the latest Socialist 
theory. Official contro] is to be combined with the 
fullest possible use of private enterprise. Messrs. Odhams, 
the well-known publishers and printers, own fifty-one 
per cent. -of the capital of the new paper and the Trades 
Union Congress owns forty-nine per cent. This would 
seem to give the control to Messrs. Odhams—to private 
enterprise—but under the constitution there are specially 
appointed directors representing the ‘Trades Union 
Congress who will have the political control. It will be 
very interesting to see how this device works. Unless 
there is good will there may be occasions for divided 
allegiance. Journalistic history of the past few wecks has 
provided a catastrophic example of disagreement between 
editor and proprietor, and we must hope that all will 
go well for the new paper in circumstances which appear 
to be even a little more difficult than those which are 
familiar. 

One thing is certain. An editor, to display the forces 
of personality and sincerity —the only forces that count-—— 
must be given a proper latitude. He cannot provide 
articles which have any air of conviction if he is merely 
acting on a brief or writing to order. Fortunately the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress is served 
at present by some wise men who do not need to be told 
that an editor who in the main supports the Lavour Party, 
and is prepared to defend it against all other Parties, is 

helping Labour best by showing himself capable of 
original thinking. 

Henceforth, the Daily Herald will be much more like 
the other popular daily papers. It will have many 
“features” for which it previously had no room. It 
will be like the “ Capitalist Press.” This will provoke 


resentment and criticism in the extreme wing of the 
Labour Party, but the proprictors and controllers of the 
paper will be well advised to act boldly on the principle 
that they cannot hope to please everybody. The average 
reader wants to have before him on the printed page a 
representation of the life of the nation going on day by 
day ; and this life includes a myriad of aspects—the 
lives of the rich as well as of the poor, the fashions of the 
great as well as of the humble. A Labour newspaper 
may fairly compete for popularity with every other kind 
of newspaper provided that the popularity is never 
bought by sheer falseness to principle. 

We cannot help wondering whether it is discreet of the 
new Daily Herald, representing the causes it does, to 
publish tips on horse-racing, in other words incitements 
to gambling. The usual defence for publishing tips is ) 
that without them a popular newspaper cannot compete, | 
and that it is better that the paper should survive with the / 
help of its tips and publish sound political doctrine 
(Labour, Liberal or Conservative as the case may bc)’ 
than that such doctrine should not be published at all. 
This is a wretchedly specious argument. News about 
horse-racing is, no doubt, an essential part of a complete 
newspaper, but incitements to betting are another matter. 

It has been a defect of the Labour Party—perhaps a 
natural defect in the circumstances, but still a defect 
to confuse political propaganda with political education. 
Labour Colleges have tended to be seminaries where the 
future priests of the Labour gospel have been taught 
* Socialist truth” and no other. Fortunately, an English- 
man with only one sort of books in his hand can be 
trusted sooner or later to think for himself. The Daily 
Herald under its new direction will do well if it breaks 
away from this seminaristic tradition and gives “ all 
the news that’s fit to print’ quite impartially. It is 
the function of the reporter to report fairly, and the 
function of the writer of the leading article to form his 
opinions on the facts thus fairly reported. It is really 
useless for any paper to pay its own reporters if they 
report only what is agreeable to those who frame the 
paper’s policy. Even when the reporter has honestly 
recorded what he has seen, the sub-editors—those who cut 
down “copy” to the required length and invent the 
headlines—have a power, the extent of which is only 
dimly suspected by the public outside, to make the news 
convey any meaning which they desire without actually 
allowing the paper to contain false statements. There 
is a natural temptation for zealots to suggest by such 
means that the World and his wife are becoming con- 
verts to the new faith, and that those who hesitate are 
both ridiculous and dishonest. 

We have seen no tendency of this kind in the new 
Daily Herald. We believe that it will continue to argue 
its case on its merits. After all, no greater compliment 
than that can be paid to a good cause. And it is the way 
of strength not of weakness. We sincerely wish the 
Daily Herald prosperity, and we hope that it will have 
many new readers who will buy it because they cannot 
ignore it, although they may not agree with it, 
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Lord Balfour 


HE death of Lord Balfour has come with no surprise 
to the world, for there had been no concealment 
of his physical failure. Perhaps we shall read somewhere 
that the world has lately been watching his “ struggle 
for life.” A devoted sister and brother and others may 
have struggled to delay the parting, but we can think of 
no man less likely to struggle at the age of eighty-two to 
prolong his own life here. The clearness of his intellect, 
sometimes a devastating clearness, would never be blind 
to the inevitable ending of his useful activities. The 
insatiably speculative spirit would never hesitate to 
leap forward to learn what is hidden from us here of the 
human and divine; for there lay the search to which he 
turned when free from the cares of the immediate service 
of his country. His labours in politics, for more than half 
a century, were immense, but the effort to which his mind 
bent with enthusiasm was to understand things of the 
spirit and intellect, religious belief and honest doubt 
(wherein he confirmed his faith in a personal God), and 
philosophy, which he tried to fathom to its foundations. 
His recreations were analagous. He could play golf and 
lawn tennis in his green old age to the wonder of younger 
men, but again in his leisure his enthusiasm was for a 
pleasure of the spirit—music-—which to the very end could 
stir the dying fires of his life. Now that all the trumpets 
are sounding for him on the other side, is it irreverent or 
fantastic to think that he hears in them a sublime form of 
the great choruses of his beloved Handel, so often his 
solace in weariness ? 

So long was his public life, and so various the achieve- 
ments by which he has left his mark upon the develop- 
ment of his country, and even the world, that our readers 
must seek elsewhere anything like a truc record. He was 
trained in foreign politics by his uncle, Lord Salisbury, 
who took him to the Berlin Congress in 1878. In the 
’eighties he began to show publicly a precocious inde- 
pendence of mind by joining the “ Fourth Party.” His 
uncle, who knew him through and through, surprised the 
politicians by giving him Cabinet rank, as Secretary for 
Scotland, in 1886. Still greater was the surprise when he 
was immediately transferred to the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge in Dublin at one of the most hazardous moments of 
Irish history, when the greatest moral and even physical 
courage were needed for the office. His opponents mocked 
the delicate, apparently lackadaisical young man who 
dared accept it. Some were very angry, for they had been 
hurt (not by his intention) by what they thought a super- 
cilious contempt... Arthur Balfour’s cool, clever debating 
arguments had exasperated men who were moved by pas- 
sion rather than by reason. But his serene attitude was 
justified, for it was firmly based on an imperturbable 
courage. No one could have hated coercion more, yet 
he put it into force with such ability and determination 
that the Plan of Campaign was broken. By that alone 
he established himself as a statesman, and when he left 
Ireland it was realized that he was not, as many would 
have expected, hated throughout the country, nor so 
much feared as respected. And he left behind him the 
Congested Districts Board, as a constructive benefit to 
the poorest of the population. Later, as a Unionist 
Minister and Prime Minister, he proved the greater 
value in statesmanship of the thinker over the ‘‘ practical 
man.” It is his Education Act, hotly contested at the 
time, which remains the basis on which our system of 
primary and secondary education has since then deve- 
loped, on which our compromises over religious education 
rest. Though he would be the first to praise the Esher 
Committee, Mr. Balfour bore the responsibility for the 
establishment of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
(on which he for long worked diligently) and for the 
Army Council. Upon Tariff Reform the Spectator had to 


part company with him, to our regret. Questions of 
business and commerce intruded into statesmanship, 
Mr. Balfour was too clever not to see possible objections 
to every side of the practical question, and he had no 
fundamental principle here such as a philosopher and 
thinker needed. His pamphlet on “ Insular Free Trade” 
was a delightful or bewildering example of “ seeing round 
three corners ahead ” and reaching no conclusion. It was 
otherwise when the War came. His patriotism and his 
ideals of human progress were at one. He had retired from 
Cabinet work before the Liberal Government camic into 
power, yet he put on his harness again in 1915 to serve 
as First Lord of the Admiralty in Mr. Asquith’s Coalition 
Government. Mr. Asquith was a life-long friend, and 
there could be no personal discomfort in serving under 
him. It was a greater test, proving the highest magnan- 
imity, when, in 1916, he agreed to serve under Mr. Lloyd 
George. He went to the Foreign Office, working with his 
cousin, Lord Cecil, the Minister of Blockade. In 1917, 
when the United States entered the War, he faced, in 
his seventieth year, the then perilous voyage and the high 
adventure of meeting the American Government in 
Washington. He made a triumph of his visit in every 
way except that he brought back no treaty binding the 
United States to make peace only in conjunction with the 
Allies. He astonished the authorities in Washington 
with his knowledge of detail, naval or other, his grasp of 
conditions, and by his brilliant powers in discussion. But 
above all he astonished the American nation. Speaking 
in Congress or in public meetings, he revealed to them 
what a man of distinction could be, and they, to their 
credit, recognized its meaning, and paid their tribute. 


He went to Washington again in 1921, to repre- 
sent us at the Naval Conference. It was a great 
feat to satisfy America and to give up the British 
command of the seas without offending the pride of our 
race. He set the welfare of the whole world first, and the 
British trusted him as perhaps they would have trusted 
no other man. So also when the League of Nations had 
not proved itself as more than a venture of faith they 
were proud and confident in his representation of them at 
the first Assembly. Only five years ago he visited Pales- 
tine, where he felt the responsibility for the interpre- 
tation and misinterpretation of his desire to see therea 
national home for the Jews. At home his active brain 
was happily employed in the work of the Civil Research 
Committee while he kept his seat in the Unionist Cabinet. 
Another happy event was his Chancellorship of 
Cambridge University. His own love for Cambridge was 
deepened by his affectionate memory of his brilliant 
brother, Francis, the morphologist, in whose memory he 
generously founded the Chair of Genetics. 


Here was a young man with every so-called advan- 
tage. He had brains, popularity, adequate money, and 
two properties in Scotland ;_ he had, and kept all his life, 
a zest for new interests (he was, for example, a very carly 
owner of a motor car) and good taste in many directions ; 
he had every temptation to be a charming dilettante, and 
his delicate health might have been an excuse. He had 
an early sorrow when death filched from him his hope of 
marriage; this might have withdrawn him from social 
life, though no man had more friends, men and women, 


‘to try to make his life never lonely. Yet his love for a 


thousand things, and good things too, was subordinated 
to public service. That such men should give their lives 
up to their country is a gift of incalculable worth to the 
world as well as to their nation. If the tradition of service 
fails here, we shall begin to believe in our decadence. 
To-day we are thankful for Lord Balfour’s great services, 
and most deeply grateful to him. 
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The Real Path to Prosperity 


Business Development of the Empire 


[Sir Robert Hadfield, Bt., F.R.S., whose connexion with the steel 
industry is well known, contributes this article to our series under 
this heading.] 

P\HE question of the development of the Empire 

has lately been receiving almost unprecedented 
attention from all classes of the community. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this attention has been largely con- 
centrated upon the fiscal and political aspects of Empire 
development, with the result that the subject has become 
involved in the mists of Party controversy and is actually 
in danger of exciting the opposition of many who would 
be the first to welcome it were it not so involved. This 
movement itself is, at any rate, a sign that at long last 
the public has been brought to realize the exceptional 
opportunities open to the citizens of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations in the unique resources which are 
waiting for proper development and control. 

The moment, too, is a particularly favourable one. 
As has been emphasized in the recent speeches of that 
incomparable statesman General Smuts, the political 
problems surrounding the status of the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions within the Empire have been solved 
on a basis which is satisfactory to all the parties. The 
problem of freedom within the Empire now no longer 
exists in so far as the Dominions are concerned. The 
one which now faces us is, as General Smuts has pointed 
out, that of developing the unity of the Empire, and this 
can be done only on a basis of mutual co-operation 
between citizens of all parts of the Empire. The burden 
or privilege of this co-operation will fall upon the technical 
experts, the administrators, and, above all, if it is to be 
successful, upon the business community. 

It was in these circumstances that I conceived the 
idea of a non-political, non-fiscal Empire Development 
Board, which would serve to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the business community throughout the Empire in the 
development of all the resources at our disposal. The 
Board, in my opinion, should be composed of men of the 
best ability engaged in business to-day. They should 
be drawn from all parts of the Empire, should be offered 
high remuneration and a position which would be 
commensurate with the best that industry has to offer, 
and should have command of large resources for the work 
of development. They should work in the same way 
as‘a business corporation, save that in this case the 
business would be the Empire itself and the shareholders 
every citizen within its boundaries. 

As I have said elsewhere*, the real task of this Board 
is the development of our illimitable resources in the 
Empire to create more and more trade. We obviously 
cannot depend entirely upon trade within the Empire, 
if only because the Empire must find markets for its 
export surplus. At present, in any case, our Dominions 
are far too sparsely populated and the millions of India 
and Africa have too low a purchasing power to create 
an economic unit in the Empire, apart from the rest of 
the world. It is only by the practical development 
of all our resources, by adding to the general wealth 
of the Empire and to the purchasing power of every 
person in the Dominions, that we could ever approach 
an economic position of Empire independence as a unit, 

The Board itself would undertake, or cause to be 
undertaken, improvements in the means of transport 
and communication, surveying and irrigation work, 
and other Jarge projects which can best be undertaken 








"Organised Empire Development. By Sir Robert Hadfield, Bt., 
F.R.S. (reviewed in the Spectator dated March 8th.) 


on a corporate basis. It would also influence the disposal 
of capital and have control over a system by which the 
Government would guarantee credits in some such way 
as that now administered by the Department of Overseas 
Trade. It cannot be over-emphasized that there is 
plenty of capital available for sound plans of development, 
our principal difficulty in this country being not to find 
capital but to find sufficient profitable employment for 
capital and manufacturing plant. We have plenty of 
men with brain capacity to tackle these big adventures. 
Neither is there any shortage of suitable labour. Other 
Governments are making similar efforts in the develop- 
ment of their colonial and trade resources. The 
impoverished German Government has made itself 
responsible for no less than £117,000,000 in this way, 
about half of which is represented by credits. The rest 
is used in assistance to fisheries, vine growers, stabilizing 
grain prices, building, river and canal development, 
and other similar ways. Surely the British Empire 
can at least equally assist in its own business develop- 
ment. 

A short time ago I had the pleasure of meeting General 
Smuts, and eventually in correspondence I laid before 
him particulars of the plan described in this article. 
His reply has recently reached me; it is to the effect that 
he is carefully considering the further suggestions, also 
that he shares my view that Empire Development is 
one of the most important matters now on the political 
horizon. 

A similar Empire Development Board was recommended 
by the Dominions Royal Commission on the Natura] 
Resources of Trade and Legislation of certain portions of 
His Majesty’s Dominions, whose Report, issued in 1917, 
is one of the most interesting Blue Books ever published. 
The idea at that time fell through owing tolack of support, 
and my present much more comprehensive plan includes 
many features discussed in the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. 

It is interesting to record the support which my own 
scheme has had. The Chamber of Commerce in my 
own city of Sheffield brought the plan to the notice of 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce at 
their Conference in Edinburgh last October, where the 
following Resolution was passed unanimously :— 


“That in the opinion of this Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce more permanent methods than those at present in opor- 
ation for the systematic development of the resources and poten- 
tialities of the British Empire are essential in the interest of the 
Home Country and the Dominions and Colonies and India. 

“This meeting, therefore, requests the Executive Council to give 
immediate consideration to the subject, with a view to making 
representations to His Majesty’s Government as to the desirability 
of the setting up of an Empire Development Board.” 


The suggestion was very widely and favourably 
grected in the Press. Recently the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries and the Chamber of Shipping in the United 
Kingdom have also arranged to form a British Preparatory 
Committee to agree on a policy which shall be recom- 
mended to our own Government and the Imperial 
Conference ; and it is understood that their discussion 
would cover the question of the adoption of an Empire 
Development Board, as also the creation of a permanent 
Empire Secretariat, similar to the League of Nations 
Secretariat at Geneva. It also will discuss the institution 
of an Imperial Economic Conference, to work in parallel 
with the Imperial Conference, whose next meeting is to 
take place this autumn. It is interesting to notice also 
that an inter-Empire Trade Committee has already been 
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set up under the auspices of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce, and it seems likely, therefore, that both Canada 
and the other Dominions will be more inclined to enter 
upon Imperial co-operation on such a purely business 
basis than on a fiscal and political basis. 

Again, it cannot be over-emphasized that the responsi- 
bility for carrying out this plan—granted the support 
of the Governments concerned—rests on the co-operative 
private enterprise of business representatives all over 
the Empire. The plan itself is entirely free from party 
politics and fiscal questions and eschews all questions 
of Free Trade, Fair Trade, Protection and Safeguarding. 
The Empire Development Board would not in any way 
interfere with the policy or work of the representative 
Governments either at home or in any part of the Empire. 
On the other hand it would not be hampered in its work 
by purely political considerations. As long as its operations 
conformed to the laws of the country concerned the 
Board would be free to work on business lines like all 
the other commercial concerns. 

I hope most carnestly that the question of forming an 
Imperial Development Board will be brought before the 
Imperial Conference of 1930, and that, in the few months 
still remaining before that body meets, means will be 
found to enable business men and _ industrialists to 
present evidence to the Conference with a view to 
facilitating Empire development and trade. This is most 
desirable because it will help to broaden the outlook of 
all the Governments concerned and secure a measure of 
co-operation between them and industry which is essential 


the Week.in Pailiament 


N°? unexpected feature marked the course of the debate 

on the Unionist vote of censure last week. Mr. 
Baldwin opened in the detached and reflective vein to 
which the House has become accustomed. His speech 
consisted for the most part of an analysis of the views 
expressed by certain leading ninetcenth-century ccono- 
mists, and bore little relation to the terms of the motion. 
But it was not dull. Mr. Snowden, who followed, was 
more moderate than usual, and somewhat ineffective on 
that account. By far the best speech came from Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, who treated the question of protection 
from a realistic standpoint as one of sheer expediency, 
and argued that any considerable extension of safe- 
guarding should be accompanied by a quid pro quo 
extracted from the industries affected, in the matter of 
efficiency. Mr. Stanley’s observations were cordially 
received by the younger members in all parts of the 
House, and afforded a further illustration of the great 
gulf that is now fixed upon so many subjects between the 
general ideas and outlook of Youth and Age. 

Even Mr. Churchill, with all his versatility, cannot 
wholly free himself of the pre-War mentality, and his 
speech in winding up the debate for the Opposition, 
echoed at moments the dim and dusty controversies of a 
bygone era. 

Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Robert Horne gave exhibi- 
tions of that brisk competence which has characterized 
their interventions of late. But Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 
who brought the proceedings to a final and rather dis- 
creditable conclusion, was very disappointing. His 
speech at least had the merit of being short. It is too 
carly to judge of Mr. Benn’s administrative record. But 
one more performance of this kind in the House will go 
far to confirm Mr. Lloyd George’s recent assertion that 
he is a man of insufficient calibre for the job which he 
now holds, 


imamate 





if the desired and best results are to be obtained. At the 
same time, whilst it is apparently too much to expect 
that the Imperial Conference can at once either act as, 
or even bring into being, a working Empire Development 
Board such as I have visualized, provided the Govern- 
ments represented at the Imperial Conference could take 
the necessary steps to assist in bringing about the 
formation of this Empire Development Board, it would 
be a great help towards the desirable solution of this 
important subject. An official “ blessing’ would help, 
but it is neither essential to nor all-sufficient for the success 
of the Board that I have in mind, for the latter, being 
non-political, is dependent on and only on the business 
interests and the enterprise of the Empire. 

The Twelfth Congress of Chambers of Commerce of 
the British Empire, which is to meet in London in May, 
is to consider the Empire Development Board scheme. 
From this Congress it may be expected that more definite 
results will emerge than have yet emerged. In the mean- 
time it is essential that there should be a great body 
of informed public opinion, both to stimulate the work 
of the Congress and to ensure that it shall be carried 
forward with the good will of all classes of the community, 
I welcome this opportunity of urging all who are interested 
in the success of such a plan, which is independent of 
party, national, or racial feelings, to follow carefully 
the events of the next few months and to lend their 
co-operation to a plan upon which the interest of the 
whole of the British Empire so vitally depends. 

Ropert HapDrFie.D, 


This week we have had the Service Estimates. A 
remarkable feature of the debates has been the incredibly 
sparse attendance of members of all parties. 

No one seems to be interested in anything but economic 
problems nowadays, which is probably as it should be. 
Mr. Alexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, spoke 
lucidly and well when introducing his estimate; and 
Mr: Churchill followed him with a moderate and 
well-balanced statement of Opposition anxieties. 

On the Air estimates Mr. Kinley voiced the sentiments 
of the ultra-pacifists, but otherwise complete unanimity 
prevailed, and Sir Samuel Hoare’s comprehensive survey 
of our air position, based on nearly ten years’ adminis- 
trative experience, was listened to with attention by the 
small band of enthusiasts present. 

The Liberals have decided not to oppose the Coal Bill 
further on committee stage, so we shall have no more 
crises for a bit. As the fourteenth of April approaches, 
interest in the Budget increases, and all other questions, 
including the Naval Conference, are gradually fading 
out of the picture. 

Once again the props have to be changed, and the 
scene-shifters elbow their way across the political stage. 
Supporters of the Mosley Memorandum are hustled off, 
while its authors, wisely or unwisely, decide to live— 
perhaps to fight another day. Mr. Snowden has retired 
to his dressing-room. Already a hush descends upon 
the audience. WarcHuMan, 
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Immortality and the Value of 
Personality 


[Dr. J. K. Mozley has been since 1925 Warden of St. Augustine’s 
House, Reading. Before that he was well known as Principal of 
Leeds Clergy School and author of several works on the history and 
doctrines of Christianity]. 


——- ” is a term. which has attained considerable 

importance in. modern philosophical discussion. 
It is enshrined in the title of Professor Sorley’s Gifford 
Lectures, Moral Values and the Idea of God. It represents 
an emphasis upon a particular aspect of reality which 
js not to be found, at least in a developed form, in the 
older systems. In theology the idea of value was made 
so much use of by the great systematic theologian 
Albrecht Ritschl, that the adequacy of the Ritschlian 
interpretation of Christianity must be estimated largely 
in connexion. with the question of the validity of Ritschl’s 
exposition of Werturteile—judgments of value. And here 
it may be noted that, on the philosophical side, Ritschl’s 
line of descent was from the Kant of the “ practical 
reason *” via. Lotze. 

A newly-applied principle may easily be misapplied 
and misinterpreted. There is probably a good deal of 
semi-philosophical talk about value which needs to 
be purged by such a severe discipline of thought as 
Professor Sorley’s pages provide. Yet, after all, this 
stress on value has the merit of simplicity; it is not 
the result of some artificiality of thought. We cannot 
help making. judgments of value; that is part of our 
inevitable reaction to life. But when we do this, we 
do not seem to ourselves to be superimposing upon life, 
or upon reality, something merely subjective. Rather 
is it the case that as we make use of the idea of value 
we seem to transcend the merely subjective and to be in 
touch with something which belongs to the nature of 
existence. 

But this should not blind us to the closeness of the 
relation between value and personality. It is not just 
a coincidence that along with the attention to value there 
has gone a new attention to personality, and that 
philosophers have concerned themselves with the impli- 
cations of ihe fact of personality. Values exist for persons 
and in them. While, on the one hand, persons do not 
create val:ics, but find or express them, on the other, a 
world of values is meaningless unless it be at the same 
time a world of persons or is the object of some form 
of personal appreciation. The structure of existence is 
such that within it personality and value have their 
place, and not, so it would appear, as casually connected 
with existence, but as supplying the means for a rational 
interpretation of it. Rationality is itself one of the 
intrinsic values, and in relation to it the link with 
personality is clear, since the capacity for rational 
understanding is an attribute of persons and of persons 
alone. And if we think of the supreme value of all, which, 
with all its comprehensiveness we are content to describe 
simply as “the good,” the intertwining of value and 
personality may be still more clearly discerned. ‘‘ The 
good ”’ is more than “the morally good,”’ but the common 
identification of goodness with that which belongs to the 
moral sphere suggests an attitude of mind too widespread 
to be simply mistaken. Of goodness as an invasive and 
pervasive force moral goodness is the spearhead; and 
if we ask where to find moral goodness we must answer 
“in a good will.” So value at its highest point links 
on with that which belongs to personality, and cannot 
be intelligibly predicated of any form of sub-personal 
existence. But to say that no value can, be rated. higher 
than that of a good will involves the attribution of 
supreme value to personality. And that amounts to 





an ascription of this value to that which is not an abstract 
notion, like the idea of beauty, but real positive existence, 
not a thing, not truly patient of any treatment which would 
fit it into a scheme dominated by mechanical and 
materialistic conceptions. The attempt has been made 
but has never won wide or continued philosophical 
success. Personality and materialism do not march 
together. 

And yet personality, with all the values which it bears, 
comes to us embodied in a material structure. The 
values persist ; brought as they may be to some new and 
more brilliant grouping, or te some richer revelation of 
their intrinsic character in the case of this or that person, 
they live on as permanent endowments of humanity, 
and, through humanity, of all existence, after their 
connexion with the particular person is broken by the 
fact of death. Their association with him belongs to a 
real past, and in memory and in its effects that past 
lives on. To that extent the reality of value is indepen- 
dent of any single life. Value is to be understood as a 
principle of transcendence. 

But any system of things which brought us to that 
point and not beyond would be profoundly unsatisfactory. 
For, in the first place, the transcendence of value in 
relation to personality belongs to the region of ideas ; 
it is a conceptual transcendence. That is not to say that 
it is unreal; but it would be an unreal world, an impos- 
sible world, in which the transcendence of value was 
not balanced by the immanence of value in particulars, 
Secondly, we have no right whatever to suppose that the 
conservation of value can be secured by the persistence 
of humanity as the particular in which value is immanent. 
There is no guarantee of the adequacy of any such this- 
worldly provision for the stabilizing of values. That 
values will survive because the race is immortal is one 
of the most precarious of expectations. But, thirdly, 
there is no real conservation of values in what may be 
termed “ racial immortality.” The value of personality 
itself is not diffusive in the race, but concentrated in the 
individual. The very fact that personality is something 
which grows and is built up through the life-experiences 
of the individual makes that clear. More goes to the 
making of personality than to the making of anything 
else in the whole scheme of things; but it is within the 
orbit of the individual life. Any form of speech which 
suggests that a nation, or humanity, which is a com- 
munity of persons, is itself possessed of personality, is 
legitimate by way of analogy, but, if pressed, leads into 
the regions of mythology. Our modern fear of indi- 
vidualism, noticeable in several spheres of life and thought, 
must not lead us to try to get on without the individual 
at points where there is no substitute for him. 

If this life is a vale of soul-making it is a life in which 
the greatest work on which any individual can be 
employed (and every individual of normal faculties may 
and should employ himself therein) is that of the enrich- 
ment of the world, the adding to its value, through the 
medium of the enrichment of his own personality which 
is for him a true end, though not an end always, or, rather, 
consciously and directly, pursued, The development 
of personality is not a selfish end; there is nothing so 
true an objective end as personality in its growth towards 
a fuller realization of the values which can be harmonized 
within it, towards the making actual of what is possible. 
And yet how shortened is the possibility. Value and 
the order of this world stand in the most curious and 
strained relations to one another when we think of the 
value of personality. The stage is set for a play worthy 
of the actor’s noblest powers; but how much there 
is to obstruct him! Must this akvays be so? Is the 
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performance doomed always to come short of the promise, 
short of what seems to be intended? For reality and 
value seem to be inevitably knit together, and neither 
of them to be fully present nor fully intelligible apart from 
personality. It may be that existence is ultimately 
irrational; that we live in a universe which at its base 
has neither sense nor morals. But this is s» far from 
being patently true that no hypothesis is fraught with 
greater difficulties.. But a universe which is on the side 
of sense and morality is a universe on the side of per- 
sonality ; the real values of the universe develop in 
connexion with personality, and the idea of personality 
as an epiphenomenon, a by-product, becomes extremely 
difficult. But if this be so, we are on a path which 
points steadily towards personal immortality ; it is that 
which finally safeguards the doctrine of the conservation 
of values. And any doctrine of God which sees in God 
the personal spirit, whose nature is love and who is the 
fount of life, points towards the same goal. It is incon- 
ceivable that such a God should be indifferent to the 
association (through His creative and redemptive action) 
of value with human personality. No subtlety of thought 
can harmonize faith in the God who, as Holy Love, is 
Himself the supreme value with the belief that no clearer, 
richer fellowship with Him than is possible here awaits 
the earthly bearers of real values, the persons who even 
here can be called children of God. 
J. K. Moziey. 


Next week the Dean of Chester will write on ‘“‘ The Resurrection 
of Man.” In the Spectator, dated March 15th, Professor J. 
Simpson contributed the first article in the present series, ‘‘ The 
Attainment of Immortality.” 


Janus at Geneva 


[In the place of our usual League of Nations article we welcome 
this analysis by Professor Madariaga of the Franco-British psycho- 
logical conflict at Geneva, which is the crux of the present inter- 
national political situation.] 


ATURE’S extravagance is a well explored topic. 
Yet her admirable imagination in creating ways 
of differing has not attracted as much attention as it 
deserves. It is a subject bound to commend itself to 
those amongst the pilgrims to Geneva whose critical 
faculty has not been obliterated by faith. Differences 
are the very notes on which the international symphony 
is constructed, and true internationalists revel in them 
with as much delight as the modern musician enjoys his 
sevenths. The scope of enjoyment is, however, wider 
for the internationalist than for the musician, for 
differences in international politics are not only number- 
less, but what mathematicians describe as doubly 
infinite. There are two infinite scts of ways of differing : 
as to the object and as to the way to look at it. 

A landlord and a tenant differ as to the object. 
Smith belicves the rent should be high because he is 
the landlord; Jones holds the rent should be low 
because he is the tenant. Interchange their relationship 
towards the property and their opinions will change 
accordingly. This is a clear case of objective difference. 
It all comes from the object. 7.e., from the way it is 
placed in relation to the people who differ. Italy is 
less armed and poorer than France. She wants naval 
parity at a low figure. If she were more armed or 
richer she would refuse naval parity to France, who 
would then want it. This is also a case of objective 
difference. And there is no need to prove that there are 


as many of them in Geneva (or in London) as there are 
nations multiplied by the relations which may be imagined 
between them. 

But there is a second infinite of subjective differences. 
A potential agreement—or even an actual if tacit agree- 
ment—of an objective kind may be prevented or obscured 


or even actually repressed, by a divergence as to the 
way, not to look at the object, but to see it. Such js 
the case, for instance, in the imiuense majority of issues 
between man and woman. Objectively, agreement may 
be possible, at least in theory. Subjectively, it is pre- 
vented by the fact that the two disputants argue in two 
different idioms, fight on two different planes, or, as the 
saying goes, are at loggerheads. This second cause of 
differences is constantly active in Geneva, for its roots 
are in psychology and Geneva is the paradise of psycho- 
logists since it provides a stage for fifty-five national 
characters. 

As it happens, there is perhaps no clearer contrast 
there than that between the two protagonists of the 
League. England and France seem to have been selected 
by Providence as the two pure antagonistic elements or 
poles of the international system, forming a couple of 
opposites comparable to the couple acid-base in chemistry, 
or to that of the masculine and feminine elements in 
human life. In Geneva everything gravitates either 
towards the empirical or towards the theoretical, towards 
expedients or towards principles, rule of thumb or 
general law, wait and see or foresight of all contingencies, 
English ways or French ideas. 

In practically every argument between England and 
France the objective differences due to the inherent 
conflict of national interests are thus complicated by 
subjective divergences due no longer to a different per- 
spective but.to the different nature of the eye that 
observes. England brings to Geneva her empirical 
habits of mind. This means that England nearly always 
advocates the minimum of pre-established agreements to 
meet future contingencies. The empirical mind strefches 
thus as little as possible along the line of time. But it 
limits itself also in that mental dimension of the present 
which we call breadth. It shrinks from generalizations, 
Narrow and _ shortsighted, the Englishman remains 
firmly attached to the earth of realities and goes forth 
like a blind man striking the ground with his stick 
before he takes a step forward. 

The Frenchman, on the contrary, comes to Geneva 
with a mind which nature and training have made an 
aim in itself. He approaches questions as problems, 
and while the Englishman is feeling a way out he has 
already thought out a solution. It is more often than 
not a perfect solution, applicable in all cases and at all 
times—so perfect in fact as to stagger the Englishman, 
who as an empirical man feels as uncomfortable in the 
presence of perfection as a sailor on land or a horseman 
walking. Generalization and foresight are the two 
qualities of the Frenchman’s thought. His method 
is logic. 

It would be grotesque to simplify the contrast by 
saying that the Englishman is a will and the Frenchman 
a mind. Nor, tempting as it is, would it be correct to 
describe the Englishman as a will using a mind and the 
Frenchman as a mind using a will. The interplay of 
the two faculties is more subtle than that. It might 
perhaps be put in this way: mind and will are used by 
the Englishman with the tempo and characteristics of 
will; by the Frenchman with the tempo and charac- 
teristics of mind. This would explain the blunt, concrete 
and slow-moving character of English mental contribu- 
tions to the League ; and also the pertinacious, methodical 
and logical developments of the French will in Geneva. 
The parallel is striking, whatever the subject of the 
political dialogue which may be chosen to illustrate it. 

Furthermore, these profound differences of the English 
and the French characters as they manifest themselves 
outwards are enriched by their very effects on the inner 


man. For it is obvious that the Englishman’s picture 
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of the Englishman and the Frenchman’s picture of the 
Frenchman are bound to differ perhaps more profoundly 
still than their respective views of the outside world. 
The Englishman does not know himself at all. He is 
too well bred to be inquisitive. He feels himself and is 
quite satisfied that he is “ all right,” as every man with 
his reeord—public school, &c.—is bound to be. What- 
ever his empirical mind brings forth is therefore all 
right also, and this assurance enables him to come forth 
before the world with the most naively egotistical pro- 
posals presented with an impassive, earnest and sincere 
face as universal boons. The Frenchman smiles and 
exclaims: Ah! ces Anglais! Yet his way does not lead 
to much greater concordance between professions and 
intentions. His mind is too active and clear not to 
know the inner man well. While the Englishman sees 
his intentions as nebulae seen in a foggy sky, the 
Frenchman sees his as clear stars marking the course 
of his action and thought. It follows that the Frenchman 
has all the qualities of the general staff of a good army, 
He plans in advance, calculates his marches, counter- 
marches and strongholds. - He defines his aims accurately 
and proceeds towards them skilfully. 

The result is curiously alike in both cases. The 
Englishman is always advocating England’s interests as 
if the world were sure to die but for them, and the 
Frenchman always proving as mathematical truth the 
particular principle which happens to fit at the time 
Marianne’s little finger. But the Englishman gives the 
impression that he bas more faith in his position, ‘since 
he seems less able to invent his arguments, while the 
Frenchman at times argues so perfectly that it seems 
unnecessary to assume that he needs truth to be on 
his side. 

Both protagonists tend to underestimate the critical 
faculty of their partners. ‘These partners, after all, are 
not wholly disinterested audiences. They are, just as 
the Frenchman and the Englishman, representatives of 
definite national interests fully aware of the advantages 
of presenting one’s case as if it were the world’s dearest 
hope and salvation. - If they do not do it themselves, 
it is not because they are above temptation or below 
ability to do so. It is for the simple reason that the 
Englishman and the Frenchman enjoy the advantage 
of speaking in their own languages and—to paraphrase 
Voltaire—it is our own language and no other which was 
given us to hide our thoughts. The two protagonists 
of Geneva are not fully aware of the tremendous privilege 
which they were granted when their two languages 
were made official for League work. An international 
observer once suggested that no one should be allowed 
to speak in his own language in Geneva: the French 
and the English laughed heartily at this capital joke. 
And vet it was not a joke, it was not even the expression 
of a desirability, it was the description of what actually 
happens there for every delegation except the English, 
the French and the Belgian. The situation is far from 
satisfactory. The English generally throw away their 
chances by refusing to speak well and making rambling, 
hesitating utterances which they painfully pu!l out of 
their chests by vigorous tugs at their coat lapels; but 
the French make the most of their advantage, and when 
a Briand or a Paul-Boncour points the artillery of French 
eloquence at the awkwardly expressed arguments of 
Germans and Italians, the idea that all nations are equal 
in Geneva is apt to strike observers as a mockery. 

In a sense this self-absorption which prevents every 
nation from realizing the actual position of other nations 
is inevitable. Nothing but a long experience of Geneva, 
preferably from the vantage ground of the Secretariat, 


can confirm the instinctive international attitude from 
which all national points of view are equally limited ; 
and nothing at all, not even Secretariat experience, can 
develop the instinctive, spontaneous sympathy with 
every national point of view, even though an intellectual, 
conscious sympathy may be cultivated by deliberate 
effort. Thus in the immense majority of cases the 
peculiar turn imposed by national psychology will be 
found to be closely intertwined with the peculiar turn 
imposed by national policy. This fact may be illustrated 
by means of two present-day examples. The French 
policy of ‘sanctions’? may be explained equally well from 
the point of view of national psychology and from that 
of national policy. It is the logical outcome of the 
constructive mind of France seeking in the League of 
Nations the political institution which is to take in the 
international field the same position which the State 
occupies in the national field. But it is also the immediate 
political aim of a nation intent on extracting from the 
European nations bound by the League Covenant an 
insurance on the Treaty of Versailles and of the gains 
which France obtained under it. It is unfair to France 
to forget the first interpretation or to doubt its genuine- 
ness; it is simply foolish to overlook the second, which 
indeed the French Press allows no one to do. As for 
England, her reluctance to commit herself to a policy 
of “sanctions” is obviously the result of a psychological 
feature—Ict us not cross the bridge until we come to it, 
let us keep an open mind, wait and see, and so forth— 
but it is also a line of policy, since it is to the advantage 
of a powerful nation to remain in unfettered possession of 
the use of its power. Hence the outcry against the 
Protocol on the (entirely fantastic) ground that it put 
the British Fleet at the beck and call of foreigners. 
Another case in point is that of submarines. England 
wants them suppressed. It is both a demand of her 
humanitarian opinion and a requirement of her cool- 
headed Admiralty, in whose discreet counsels humani- 
tarianism is at a discount. It is in one word pleasure 
and business combined. France, on the other hand, 
wants submarines preserved, obviously to the advantage 
of her naval power, but at the same time in keeping 
with the intellectual attitude of a people which has but 
little sympathy with the intrusion of humanitarian 
arguments in matters of war. 

It is fortunate that the evolution of the League of 
Nations should have begun under the auspices of these 
two peoples so mutually complementary. The League 
was a new departure in history; it needed, therefore, 
intellectual boldness and imagination such as could be 
provided by the French genius, and at the same time 
the empirical sense of continuity and compromise of 
which England is past mistress. Without France the 
League might have lost in breadth and universal spirit ; 
without England in vitality and historical sense. France 
has brought to the League an intellectual dignity which 
England would not always have troubled to ensure, and 
might at times have deliberately neglected. England 
gave the League her incomparable moral tone. This 
parallel applies particularly to the Secretariat, which 
fundamentally is an Anglo-French creation made to the 
image of the Civil Service, yet with a variety of intel- 
lectual interests and a sense of construction which are 
undoubtedly due to the French clement in it. 

S. de Mapariaca, 
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The Vivisection Controversy 


| iow modern controversies excite more strong feeling 

than the question whether it is, or is not, right to 
make experiments on living animals in the interests of 
medical science. To achieve a completely fair and 
balanced judgment on the problem it would be desirable 
to possess more medical knowledge than I—or, I fancy, 
many of the controversialists—can claim, but even for a 
layman who has studied the problem and heard some of 
the arguments on both sides, certain facts emerge with 
clearness. 

Even bearing in mind the legal safeguards that are 
supposed to prevent cruelty and the undoubted inability 
of animals to feel pain as keenly as human beings, it seems 
idle to deny that a very great deal of suffering is inflicted. 
Human nature being what it is, a scientist hot on the 
track of a possible discovery, or anxious to observe an 
interesting phenomenon, is pretty sure sometimes to 
sacrifice the feelings of the object to the attainment of 
the end, especially if he has grown a trifle callous through 
much work on living material. The supervision given is 
not of so close a kind as to prevent this from happening 
with tolerable frequency: moreover, the infection of 
healthy animals with disease, which the law permits, is 
bound to cause suffering, quite apart from the question 
of operations. 

Also, it appears useless to deny that experiments on 
living animals have occasionally rendered the greatest 
practical service to medical and veterinary science ; 
although I should rather like to believe they have not, 
but at present I cannot honestly do so. The literature of 
anti-vivisection, which is intended to prove that no 
useful results have ever been gained by experiments on 
living animals, is, as far as I have seen, weak and uncon- 
vincing. The theory put forward in an anti-vivisectionist 
pamphlet that the decrease in smallpox is due, not to 
vaccination, but to improved sanitation, seems to me 
puerile; as well suggest that children could be kept free 
from chickenpox and measles by more frequent washing ! 
Moreover, like present-day agnostics attacking Chris- 
tianity, anti-vivisectionists usually seem about fifty years 
behind the times and avoid tackling the best brains or the 
strongest arguments on the other side, carefully challeng- 
ing only the weaker of their antagonists. I have never, 
for example, in an anti-vivisectionist’s pamphlet seen any 
attempt to deal with the remarkable cures of snake- 
bite apparently now effected by inoculation with a pre- 
paration from the blood of immunized horses. 

But, even if we are obliged to grant that experiments 
on living animals have sometimes been productive of 
material benefits, the morality of such experiments is not 
necessarily established. Could not results as good, or 
nearly as good, have been obtained by other means ? 
Cannot material advantages be purchased at too high a 
price in the matter of spiritual wrongdoing towards the 
defenceless ? 

Against certain kinds of experiments on living animals 
I do not think any reasonable objection can be made. 
There is obviously no harm in an experiment on an 
animal which is completely under the influence of an 
anaesthetic and is killed before it recovers. To those who 
would argue that it is wrong to take life I would reply that 
no one can take life; all that he can do is to shift life 
out of this world into some other sphere where there is no 
reason to suppose that it is any worse off. The painless 
shifting of an animal’s life is only wrong when mental or 
other suffering is caused to its mate or young, and when 
the world loses more than it gains in the matter of beauty 
or of interest. The use of a living animal is also probably 
justifiable when the discomfort inflicted upon it is very 


small, and the advantage to others very great. Calves 
could very likely be used for producing smallpox vaccine 
and horses for producing snake-bite remedy in a manner 
which would be defensible because of the very slight 
injury done to the animal and the very great gain won for 
human beings. 

The usual method of obtaining vaccine, I believe, is to 
inoculate the calf along both sides with cowpox. Judging 
from photographs, the calves are too heavily inoculated 
and probably suffer a great deal of irritation, but if 
economy were sacrificed to humanity and more calves 
were used and inoculated in far fewer places it is probable 
there would be no appreciable degree of suffering at all, 
for cattle are: very indifferent to minor skin and flesh 
wounds. Similarly, it is not unlikely that from incon: 
siderate haste and over-economy, horses are given too 
large doses at a time of snake-venom during the process 
of immunization and are afterwards overbled to supply 
large quantities of serum from a minimum number of 
animals. No practice, however, need be finally judged by 
its abuse. 

Subject to these reservations, however, I do not think 
that the justice of the anti-vivisectionist’s main con- 
tention can be disputed. To sacrifice oneself in the 
interests of others is admirable; to inflict suffering on 
one person for the direct and obvious good of another 
may be excusable under very special circumstances ;_ but 
to inflict suffering on a victim which cannot escape on the 
chance of some time conferring a benefit on somebody, is 
going altogether beyond the bounds of what is legitimate, 
however ingeniously one may try to twist the arguments 
for the defence. Before we start adding to the sum total 
of animal suffering in the hope of diminishing our own, 
we ought at least first to make the fullest use of those aids 
to health which do not necessitate the infliction of addi- 
tional pain on other creatures. 

At the present day we are in possession of a vast 
amount of knowledge as to the means by which the 
human body can be kept in a healthy state and highly 
resistant to infection. Ninety per cent. of the disease in 
the world is very likely preventable. It is not prevented 
simply because we are too lazy or greedy to keep tho- 
roughly fit ourselves, and too thoughtless and selfish to 
extend to our less fortunate neighbours the knowledge of 
the laws of health and the means of obeying them. 

TAVISTOCK. 


The Passion for Iron Railings 


\ E English people have a good many peculiarities 

of our own, and of some of them we are justly 
proud. But there is one peculiar English habit which 
gives no reason for pride, namely the habit of erecting 
iron railings in places where there is no need for them. 
When one compares London with cities in other countries 
one is almost tempted to say that the erection of useless 
iron railings is an English passion. Take as a typical 
illustration the short strip of railings in Whitehall 
beside the Admiralty Buildings. They stand out 
about a foot from a solid stone wall, thus serving no 
useful purpese of any kind. But being there they 
serve as a shelter for the dust and rubbish that blows 
behind them, and they involve an appreciable waste 
of money for periodical repainting. A similar piece 
of folly can be seen in Chancery Lane beside the buildings 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and in this case the useless railings 
have the further disadvantage of unnecessarily narrowing 
an already too narrow pavement. A still more absurd 
example of useful space wasted by useless railings is to 
be found along the covered-in pavement by the side of 
Drury Lane Theatre, where there would be more room 
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for the waiting queue if the bits of old railing beside 
the inner wall were removed. In many other places 
railings can be seen which are only a couple of inches 
away from the wall of a house and serve no purpose 
whatever except to protect the dust that blows under 
them from the broom of the man who sweeps the pave- 
ment. This particular absurdity, it is interesting to 
record, was condemned many years ago by Ruskin in 
the preface to his Crown of Wild Olive. But it still 
survives all over London. | 

In addition to these disadvantages useless railings 
in many cases greatly spoil the appearance of the buildings 
which they flank. A demonstration of this fact was 
made a few years ago by the Benchers of Gray’s Inn, 
who by removing the useless railings in South Square 
immensely improved the appearance of that square. 
On a larger scale an improvement of really national 
importance could be obtained if the gigantic railings 
that now surround the British Museum were taken down. 
The casual passer-by is apt to assume that these railings 
are needed to protect the Museum, but that assumption 
is quite unwarranted. The Museum is amply protected 
by its own walls and doors, and if the railings were 
removed the dignity of the building would be greatly 
enhanced and, in addition, the public would have the 
advantage of being able to wander round the pleasant 
grass plots that are now shut off. The same consideration 
applies on a smaller scale to the railings in, front of the 
National Gallery. These are two points to which it 
may be suggested that Mr. Lansbury might well give 
his attention. Already he has done excellent work in 
removing many of the railings in the parks. He has 
thus created a greater sense of space and got rid of the 
feeling of imprisonment suggested by high railings 
beside a narrow path. In particular cases, where there 
was a risk of a careless public spoiling the edges of the 
grass he has replaced the previous high railings by 
shin-railings a few inches high. It is a further question 
whether we could not advantageously get rid altogether 
of the outer railings that surround our principal parks. 
The police apparently are opposed on the ground that 
if the parks were open at night they might be used 
for purposes for which parks were not intended. We 
get too much of that argument nowadays. As Mr. 
Lansbury himself said when publicly discussing this 
problem last summer: ‘ People who desire to be wicked 
will find a way to be so whatever is done.” It is not the 
business of a national government to bother itself about 
the conduct of a few spooning couples hiding behind 
trees. Hampstead Heath is left open to the public 
all night long; why not also Hyde Park ? 


The real question is whether the amenities and the 
beauties of our parks and of gardens—both public and 
private—would be destroyed if they were deprived of 
such protection as they now receive from the existence 
of high railings. The answer to this question can be 
seen in cities on the Continent of Europe and in Canada 
and the United States. Take, for example, the old 
city of Liibeck. Here the gardens of private houses 
tun right down to the public footway with no barrier 
of any kind to protect them. Yet the flowers remain 
unstolen, the ground untrodden. The same thing can 
be seen in modern residential suburbs in Montreal, and 
in other Canadian and also American cities. The effect 
is delightful. A new form of urban beauty is created 
and the passing public enjoys a feeling of part proprietor- 
ship in flowers and greensward. Yet the private owner 
loses nothing; indeed, he also gains, for he is saved 
the expense of putting up fences and keeping them in 
order. Surely it is not impossible for English people 


to rise to the same level of social conduct. It is essen- 
tially a matter of education. At present, owing to the 
long continuance of the mania for railings, there would 
doubtless be a risk that their removal might in some 
cases be followed by serious mischief. A good many 
children at any rate would be tempted when they saw 
a garden unprotected to raid the flowers, just as a large 
section of the urban public, when it visits the countryside, 
tears up wild flowers only to throw them away afterwards 
on the highroad. But both these evils could be prevented 
if children were taught at school that it was their duty 
to help in preserving the beauties both of the countryside 
and of the urban garden, and if the same lesson were 
conveyed to their parents by substantial fines in the 
police courts. Meanwhile the mere removal of the 
railings would itself tend to create a higher social sense, 
for it would give all of us a personal interest in preserving 
beauties which all of us were permitted to enjoy. 
Haroitp Cox. 


Capital Punishment 


Essay Competition 


THE Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to consider the question of Capital Punish- 
ment has been meeting weekly since the end of 
January. In view of the public interest created 
by this enquiry, the Spectator has decided to offer three 
prizes of ten guineas, five guineas, and three guineas 
respectively for the best three Essays submitted on 
The Problem of the Death Penalty in England To-day. 
Entries should be sent to 
Tue Competition EpIrTor, 

The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 2, 
and marked “ Capital Punishment” in the top left. 
hand corner. 

The Editor is glad to announce that Sir John Withers, 
M.P., and Mr. Laurence Housman have kindly consented 
to act with him as judges. 

It is desired that the Essays submitted should be in 
the nature of a critical study of the subject, and they 
will be judged according to merit irrespective of whether 
their writers approve or disapprove of Capital Punish- 
ment. Essays, which should in no case exceed 2,000 
words, should be on one side of the paper only, and 
if possible be typed. Essays should be submitted not 
later than March 31st, 1930, and the Editor reserves 
publication rights in all Essays submitted. 


Att 


[PaAInTInGs By Cepric Morris: Artuur Tootn AND Son, 
Lrp., 155 New Bonp Street, W. 1.] 
Mr. Crepric Morris’s new paintings at Messrs. Tooth’s 
Galleries are extraordinarily attractive. There are fewer bird 
pictures, but more landscapes and flower studies than in the 
last show of two years ago, and the reputation he made then 
is solidly increased by the present exhibition. Of the new 
landscapes, Barns at Shelly Priory, Shelly Church, Suffolk, 
November with its grey lake and grey hills, The River Stour in 
Flood, and Fingeringhoe Saltings should be noticed particu- 
larly. Mr. Morris has that rare and enviable gift of being able 
to translate into paint the peculiar character of a given land- 
scape, with the result that the finished picture is undeniably 
Suffolk or Essex, or wherever it may be and nowhere else. 
Landscape, however, is not this young painter's chief interest. 
He possesses an unusual personal vision of the beauty—not 
the decorative possibilities only—of birds and of flowers ; and 
he is the only living painter who can paint birds through a 
knowledge of their ways and habits unphotographically. One 
of the best pictures here is French Occupation, a daring but 
completely successful study of a pair of French red-legged 
partridges, standing in the centre of a clump of white, mauve 
and purple German iris. The orchestration of this medley of 
vivid colour is perfectly arranged. Pintail Ducks, although 
the background of sea and headland is not wholly satisfactory, 
is another good picture. Mr. Morris possesses a deep feeling 
for the beautiful and strange forms of cacti and succulents, 
and with them he produces a new variant of still life which 
might be christened the “ natural history still.’ The best 
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examples here are Jardin Exotique, an imaginary composition 
of cacti and orchids, to which is added the interest of a great 
brown Milkweed butterfly, a green Oleander Hawk Moth, and 
other insects, and Virginian Partridges, a study of a pair of 
these charming little birds in a cover of green and sea-green 
eacti. Mr. Morris’s trick of exciting interest with the intro- 
duction of insects and birds in flower pieces is an elaboration 
of the old Dutch device. Hips and Haws, End of August, and 
Goldfinches are good examples. End of August is a superb 
decoration of late autumn flowers—marigolds, sunflowers, 
galtonias and gladioli. Among the flaming blossoms, half 
concealed by the mass of colours, are a cock blackbird and a 
Red Admiral butterfly. It is very successful. Two other 
exceptionally fine flower studies, September Flowers and 
October Flowers, deserve attention. It will be noticed in all 
Mr. Morris’s flower paintings that he is more preoccupied 
with the beauty of the individual flower than with the whole 
mass. It is this very genuine personal feeling which gives 
the rather elusive character to all his work. This exhibition 
remains open to the end of the month. 


[Parntincs By Eve Kirk: W. B. Paterson, 5 OLD 
Bonp Street, W. 1.] 

The catalogue of the seventeen paintings by Miss Eve 
Kirk, at Messrs. Paterson’s Galleries, is preceded by an 
introduction written by Mr. Augustus John. In this he 
apologizes for drawing attention to the work of this young 
painter. Incredulity and suspicion are engendered con- 
tinually when the established praise the unestablished. Neither 
Mr. Augustus John nor Miss Kirk, however, need have any 
apprehension for his sponsorship. It must be a long time 
since a painter burst upon Bond Street with seventeen paint- 
ings of such quality and assured competence, these seventeen 
being the whole output. They have nothing sensational 
to recommend them unless it is their competence and assur- 
ance, which in these days is more surprising than organized 
fireworks. With one exception, Still Life, Virgin and Child, 
which might well have been omitted, since as a single spy its 
presence is rather irrelevant, all the paintings are of the 
streets, quays and market places of Provence, Italy and 
London. Miss Kirk uses the knife in preference to the brush, 
but with such delicacy that one scarcely realizes it. In so 
much modern painting ‘ knife’ is synonymous with plas- 
terer’s trowel, and the result often bears a strong resemblance 
to amateur plaster work. Whether Miss Kirk turns to the 
brush or not, her present method is admirable for the subjects 
she has chosen. New painters of such conspicuous achieve- 
ment and promise do not grow on every bush, and it would be 
a pity for anyone who is at all interested in painting to miss 
her work. Across the Old Port, Marseille, A Hillside, Bormes, 
The Nice Road, Cagnes, Warren Street, Quai du Rive Neuf, 
Marseille, An Italian River, An Italian Market Place, and 
The Vicux Port, Marseille, are among the most memorable 
pictures. Even those who are beginning to regard Provence 
as a latter day variant of Highland Cattle will be disarmed 
and converted. 

* * * 

During the last fortnight there have been so many exhibitions 
of interest that one could wish that picture galleries stayed 
open later. Many people who have to keep office hours are 
debarred from ever seeing modern pictures, however interested 
they may be. Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, the booksellers, have 
recently opened an exhibition gallery which remains open 
till seven o’clock on weekdays and Saturdays, and the idea 
has much to recommend it. Davin Fincuam. 


The Theatre 


[‘‘ APPEARANCES.” By GARLAND 
Royauiry THeatre. “ THe Lion TAMER.” By ALFRED 
Savoir. AT THE GATE THEATRE StupIo. ‘* Honours 
Easy.” By RoLanp PERTWEE. AT THE St. MaRTIN’s 
"THEATRE. ] 

As the curtain rises at the Royalty a dark figure, just seen 

to be in uniform, advances in the dim light and tells the 

audience that he represents the author. 
The author, like the speaker, is a negro and was a bellboy. 

He was a bellboy with faith—faith in himself, faith in the 


ANDERSON. AT THE 


Good. He therefore believed that he could write a good 
play. He wrote this play. There is something wrong with 


the logic. But we are at once completely disarmed. 

For it now appears that if we condemn or criticize 
Appearances we shall not merely be criticizing a play but 
also undermining a belief; a good, simple man’s simply 
harmless belief in the triumph of well-meant  will-power. 
So we don’t criticize. We watch; and see the imaginary, 
coloured bellboy triumphing (in the play) over a plot against 
his reputation like that which the real bellboy (the author) 
actually defeated in life. A white woman stopped him in 
the street, demanded money, threatened to accuse him of 
assault. He relied upon a favourite maxim culled (we 


gather) from a man-sal steadily studied in the intervals of 


ey 


bellboyish duties. It asserted—alas, against so much 
evidence !—that “nothing can fight against the Good.” 
So the wrongly accused boy did not fight. He murmured 
the truth in the gentle charming voice of Mr. Dario Shindel] 
—a little too throbbingly emotional in this part. He told 
it and waited. 

We cannot help seeing that he might have waited in gaol 
for months and months, had not a hugely surprising series 
of eleventh-hour revelations and repentances precipitated hig 
vindication, at the end of a long trial scene, enlivened by the 
magnificently humorous and natural acting of another negro, 
Mr. Doe Doe Green. This witness also tells the truth with 
an emphasis all the more convincing because he hasn't 
(apparently) always told it, and isn’t a complete pattern of 
all the persecuted virtues. A great moment, in a play not 
great, certainly ; but far above the powers and faiths of 
most bellboys, of whatever colour and complexion. 

About four years ago an account was given in this column 
of the original production, by Gaston Baty in Paris, of Alfred 
Savoir’s symbolist farce, Le Dompteur. The Gate Theatre 
has now won a great success by an English version of this 
very amusing play. Mr. Ernest Thesiger has the part of the 
English milord, who represents ideals or spirit, pitted against 
the appallingly real mass of matter embodied in the huge 
frame of a circus lion-tamer. He plays it much less 
blandly, much less impassively, than the French actor did, 
I daresay he is right, and, anyhow, it is the height of comic 
joy to see him, his face convulsed by disgust, watching the 
lion-tamer’s meaty British breakfast; matter reinforcing 
itself impenitently, while fancy and imagination murmur 
in anguish ** What a dreadful man!” Yes, indeed! These 
torturing incompatibilities ! But ‘‘ the show goes on,” and 
it is run, if not by lion-tamers, at least by shepherds who are 
‘dreadfully’ inconsiderate of sheep; as of vegetarians, 
humanitarians, dreamers and poets. 

In Mr. Pertwee’s new play at the St. Martin’s there is 
an exciting eollision of many plots which cannot be dis- 
entangled in small space. They are all stimulating and are 
recounted in a sharp, monosyllabic dialogue, admirably 
matched with their brightness. Principally (after a deliciously 
dazed impression) one recovers a melodramatic tale of rivalry 
between two magnates—one, a roughish rascal, heavy in 
Mr. Norman McKinnel’s best business-mannish manner; 
the other, more affable in Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s suave 
““good form.” There is another collision—between these 
two eminent actors’ style and the slap-dash manner of the 
younger members of the cast. Why not? The whole 
doesn’t perfectly harmonize, nor do the two generations 
who meet in the confusion of adventure. I cannot omit a 
few words of praise for the eminently Edwardian performance 
of Mr. Morton Selten, as a polished plus-foured colonel, who 
strolls, without much purpose, through a few of the com- 
plicated scenes. Ricnarp JENNINGS, 


India—The Economic Position 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 


The one aspect of Indian polities which never arrests 
attention in England is the economic situation. Yet those 
who know their India fully realize that it has a tremendous 
bearing on present-day politics. The basic forces in society 
are social and economic ; politics is their outward expression. 
Economically India is passing through very lean years. 

In a country where three-quarters of the people draw 
their daily bread from the soil, the prices of agricultural 
produce affect all classes of the community. We have been 
witnesses of a disastrous drop in the values of the principal 
staples. Cotton, perhaps the greatest export crop, has fallen 
with depressing continuity, until no one feels that there is 
any bottom in the market. Apart from the loss this inflicts 
on the cultivators, the reduced value of the shipments 
expressed in terms of gold inevitably adds to the difficulty 
of maintaining the Exchange value of the rupee. Of recent 
years groundnuts have, over considerable areas, either taken 
the place of, or supplemented, cotton as a “ money” ag 
distinct from a ‘* food ” crop. Groundnuts are at the moment 
almost unsaleable, and the prices have fallen substantially 
owing to the action of the greatest buyers, the Margarine 
Unie, holding aloof from the market. Even that wonderful 
monopoly of Bengal, jute, has suffered in the general collapse 
of prices. This is felt in every corner of the land. 

But by far the heaviest blow has fallen on the textile 
industry, and in particular on the cotton mills of Bombay, 
The full tale of their misfortunes would take a chapter, but 
they are so closely interwoven with Indian politics that 
they must be briefly outlined. They are largely in Indian 
hands, Parsis, Bhattias, Khojas and Jews, finding therein an 
outlet for their commercial enterprise. Even those mills 
which are under British management are mainly financed 
by Indian capital. The industry in Bombay City was 
founded on the export trade with Japan and China, When 
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it was frozen out of those markets by the prohibitive import 
duty in Japan, and the capture of the Chinese market by the 
Japanese spinners and mills in Shanghai often under Japanese 
control, it turned to the home trade and to the manufacture 
of cloth. Here it laboured under a double handicap. 

The Indian mills at Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Sholapore, and 
Cawnpore were nearer the cotton-producing lands and to the 
Indian market ; textiles from overseas were landed almost 
at their gates. In the years following the post-War boom 
the industry has literally reeled under these blows, until 
to-day it is faced with gradual extinction. The most severe 
competition has come from Japan. Werking in a temperate 
climate, drawing on both India and the United States for 
raw cotton, organized with consummate ability in specialized 
and cheap production and co-operative buying and selling, 
Japan has cut deep into the Bombay market. One set of 
figures will illustrate the sevcrity of this competition ; from 
a million yards in the years preceding the War, imports of 

y goods from Japan increased to three hundred and 
fifty-seven million yards last year, and are still increasing. 

We are wont to use extravagant language in India, yet 
writing with a full sense of responsibility I say that never 
was a more critical Budget introduced than the one which 
the Finance Minister presented yesterday. ‘The issue was 
just this: was India to pursue the protective policy which any 
national Government would follow, or was India to remain 
in fiscal bondage to Great Britain and the Free Trade con- 
victions of her Ministers? And I say again, with a full 
sense of responsibility, that if the British Cabinet had enforced 
its will on the Government of India it would have driven a 
nail deep into the coffin of the British connexion. Al] my 
friends tell me of the rising tide of nationalism and separatism 
in the Indian commercial community. Even amongst those 
who appreciate the dangers inhcrent in Mr. Gandhi’s chimera 
of non-violent lawlessness there is a tendency to coquette with 
him as the only means of moving the Government from its 
economic passiveness. Refusal to hold out a hand to the 
greatest national manufacturing industry in this country at 
such a juncture would have carried the conviction that the 

economic interests of India would always be subordinate to 
the fiscal ideas or heresies of Great Britain, and that salvation 
could be found only in nationalism and independence, however 
real the perils in the path. 

The danger has been avoided, though with ill-grace, by 
Whitehall. The correspondence shows that, true to tradition, 
Whitehall tried to force its views on the Government of India 
in objecting to the increased cotton duties. But Lord Irwin 
and his colleagues stood firm; the general revenue duty is 
to be raised to 15 per cent., and there is to be in addition a 
protective duty of 5 per cent., with a minimum of three and 
ahalf annas a pound on plain grey goods, on all cotton 
piecegoods from outside the British Empire. It must be 
made clear that this is the lowest possible duty which would 
give the Bombay mills a chance. The Japanese importers 
have openly boasted that if the existing revenue duty of 
11 per cent. were increased by 4 or 5 per cent. they would 
reduce their prices proportionately forthwith. The poundage 
minimum on grey goods, which chiefly compete with the 
Indian product, is effective ; I believe it will mean in practice 
about 21 per cent. The industry breathes again. 

Yet you must not be surprised to find a noisy protest 
against the preference for British goods involved in this 
programme. It is one of the tragedies of the Indian situation 
that preference within the Empire, though ideally suited to 
Indian conditions, is anathema maranatha. That is the 
price we have to pay for the folly of Lancashire in using its 
voting strength over a long series of years to force on the 
Indian Government the imposition of a hated excise corres- 
ponding to the revenue duty on textiles. It has disappeared 
now ; the evil done remains in a profound suspicion of British 
fiscal policy. 

The British people have to make up their minds to accept 
some hard things. Vocal India is definitely Protectionist. 
Within reasonable bounds that is a necessary policy, because 
only by developing manufacturing industry can an outlet 
be found for the population in seasons when the rains fail. 
Accompanied by a judicious system of preferences, there is 
in this little danger'to British trade ; there are few directions 
in which they directly compete. ‘The real danger lies else- 
where; it lies in the fact that, in opposing the national 
economic policy on which India is bent, we destroy the 
possibility of preference, and drive India for the goods she can- 
not make herself to the Continental industrialists who are 
watching this great market. I doubt if Lanéashire will be a 
penny the worse for this higher revenue duty. Given the 
encouragement of Empire trade, I believe that any develop- 
ment of Indian industry, bringing increased buying power, 
will add to the absorption of British goods. But there must 
e no faltering in the path, unpleasant as it may be to Free 
Trade doctrinaires. India is going to have a_ national 
economic policy based on discriminating protection. If 
Great Britain- obstructs this policy she is going to make a 
present of the Indian market to her industrial rivals. 
Bombay, March 1st, 


Correspondence 


[This is the regular letter from our Correspondent in Moscow ; 
we do not necessarily share his views. We think that he accepts too 
readily the view “ generally believed in Moscow ”’ that the foreign 
outcry against the anti-religious policy of the Soviets springs from 
political motives. This may be true in some cases, but we are sure 
that much of the detestation here of religious persecution in Russia 
is entirely genuine.—Epb. Spectator.] 


A LETTER From Moscow. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—-No little surprise has been caused here by the extent 
and vehemence of the outcry abroad against religious per- 
secution in Russia. That religion in general, and the Orthodox 
Church in particular, have been subjected to a good deal of 
pressure during recent years is not denied by anyone here, 
but the sudden outburst against ‘* persecution ” was quite 
unexpected, and in Soviet opinion, uncalled for. The fact 
is that the “ leftward swing ” of recent Soviet internal policy 
has involved the virtual suppression of the kulaks—i.e., 
richer peasants—and nepmen—i.ec., private traders. The 
rural clergy, and to a certain extent the urban clergy also, 
were identified in the Communist mind with these two classes 
of ** social enemies.” In the villages, in particular, the clergy 
seem to have supported private enterprise, 7.c., the kulaks, 
against the collective farm policy which, from their point of 
view, had the disadvantage of requiring a greater secularization 
of village life. In other words, in order to enter collectives, 
peasants were required to abjure not only the kulaks, i.e., 
private enterprise, but also the priest, 7.e., religious observance. 

The rural clergy, perhaps unwisely, went so far as to warn 
parishioners that their entry into the “ godless” collectives 
would be visited by the wrath of heaven. Despite their 
fulminations, the collective movement gained ground so 
rapidly that by February 20th, the Moscow press was able 
to announce that 54 per cent. of the peasant holdings through- 
out Russia had already been “ collectivized.”” Immediate 
temporal advantages offered by the collective movement 
outweighed religious sentiment, and the local priests have 
paid the penalty in lack of support by their parishioners. 

To Communists the issues at stake, the agrarian revolution 
in the form of collective farming and the five-years’ industrial 
plan, are so much greater than the religious question that they 
were quite amazed when the latter became an object of public 
attention abroad. There had been, the Communists said, no 
special attack upon the Church, but in so far as the Church 
took sides with the kulaks it must inevitably share the kulaks’ 
fate. Religion as such was not persecuted, but if religion 
opposed the Kremlin policy of collectivization it must natur- 
ally expect to take the consequences. Why, then, they asked, 
should the Pope or the Archbishop of Canterbury intervene ? 
It is generally believed here that foreign outcry against the 
anti-religious policy of the Soviets is only a phase of a general 
opposition to the Sovict State, based upon the danger to 
foreign capitalism of Soviet exports or “ bolshevik dumping.” 
With a wholly State-controlled, and in a sense artificial, system 
of currency, it is possible for the Soviets to sell goods abroad 
at prices defying competition. These goods are the produce 
of Russian soil by the labour of Russian people, both 
of which from an economic point of view are the 
** property ” of the Soviet State. Accordingly, it is argued 
here, the leaders of European capitalism have realized the 
immediate danger of Russian economic competition and are 
not blind to its possible political consequences. They can 
only meet such competition by boycott or a State monopoly 
system, but in order to introduce cither, public support is 
necessary, and therefore the capitalist masters of Europe are 
trying to stir public opinion against the Soviet for their own 
purposes by introducing the religious question. 

This may seem far-fetched as an argument, but it cannot be 
denied that anything like success of the Soviet * five-years’ 
plan ” of industrial and rural reconstruction may involve severe 
competition, even dumping, in the already overcharged 
markets of Europe. That it will involve also, does indeed 
already involve, a severe burden upon the Russian people, 
is equally true. Not only food but the simplest articles 
of clothing in popular demand are lacking, because they 
are being exported to pay for machines and other means 
of production which are being imported. That the Russian 
people suffers under this shortage is obvious, but it has 
stood far worse hardships in the past and, to the best of 
your correspondent’s knowledge, there are no indications that 
it is finding the present state of affairs intolerable. 

Much will depend on the coming harvest. If it is good the 
collective movement will have been justified to the great 
mass of the peasantry and the food supply of the towns will 
be assured. Still more, a good crop this year will release from 
two to five million tons of grain for export, which would 
diminish the need for exporting other commodities required 
by the Russian people and might even permit the import of 
foreign manufactured goods. 

Your Moscow CorrESPONDENT. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


THe Trovusie in Hartt. 

OnE at least of President Hoover’s Commissions, that he sent 
to Haiti, has done an excellent piece of work in a remarkably 
short time. It took the Commission less than a week to restore 
order to the troubled island, and to devise a plan, which has 
had cordial endorsement both in Haiti and in the United 
States, ensuring Haitian self-government in the future. For 
his part, President Hoover has acted with corresponding des- 
patch and decision in accepting the plan and giving effect to 
it. The plan provides that in May a temporary President, 
who enjoys the confidence of the Haitian people, will succeed 
President Borno, upon whose removal the Haitians were 
insistent. The temporary President will call a general election 
this year and then resign, so that the elected legislature can 
appoint its own President. The American Military Commis- 
sioner will be superseded immediately by a civilian Minister. 
In the meantime the returning Commission is expected to 
make further recommendations which, while safeguarding 
legitimate American interests, will prevent future infringement 
of Haitian autonomy. The American Financial Adviser, 
doctors and agricultural experts, will probably remain to 
assist the Haitians, but the American officers in the Haitian 
National Guard are expected to ke replaced by Haitians, 
and the American Marines will gradually be withdrawn. 

* * * * 


Mr. ScuEFFER IN WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Paul Scheffer, for many years Correspondent at Moscow 
of the Berliner Tageblatt, who was refused his visa to return 
to Russia a few months ago, arrives this week to become the 
Washington Correspondent of his newspaper. Mr. Scheffer 
succeeds at Washington the exceptionally capable Corres- 
pondent, Dr. Max Jordan, who has for the past few years 
been interpreting Washington to Germany with exceptional 
tact and insight, making thereby quite as great a contribution 
to German-American understanding as the German Ambas- 
sador himself. No foreigner knows more about the Russian 
situation than Mr. Scheffer and, primarily because of that 
fact, unusual interest attaches to his arrival. Numerous 
dinners and conferences have already been arranged at which 
Mr. Scheffer will be expected to give his view of Russia. He has 
recently been cabling to American newspapers, from Berlin, 
his observations on the development towards the extreme 
Left in Russia, and his comments here will fall upon ears 
very receptive to his point of view. There is irony in the 
fact that Moscow’s refusal to let Mr. Scheffer return has 
caused his transfer to Washington. 

* ¥ * * 
PROHIBITION. 

Both in and out of Congress the prohibition controversy 
continues with ever accumulating momentum. A _ notable 
development is the widespread taking of referendums by 
magazines, colleges, clubs, and other organizations, with the 
aim of obtaining some clear statistical indication of the 
weight of public sentiment favouring either enforcement, 
modification or repeal of the existing laws. One of the 
most important polls so far is that of members of the Union 
League Club, an exclusive centre of conservative Republican- 
ism. Members of the Club include Chief Justice Hughes, 
Secretary Stimson, Under-Secretary of the Treasury Ogden 
Mills, and many other of President Hoover’s closest advisers. 
The poll, expected at least to endorse President Hoover's 
support for enforcement, did nothing of the kind. The 
questionnaires were answered by 1,524 out of the 1,800 total 
membership. Seventy per cent. voted for outright repeal, 
20 per cent. for modification, and only 8} per cent. opposed 
repeal. The total vote was 1,196 Wet, 109 Dry. 

* * * * 
TuE NAVIGATION OF THE Hupson. 

For one-hundred and sixty miles from the open sea to 
Albany, the Hudson River is shortly to be opened to large 
ocean-going ships. This will be made possible by completion 
of the scheme, authorized by the Federal Government in 
1926, whereby, at a cost of nearly twelve million dollars, 
the river has been deepened for thirty miles south of Albany. 
While dredging has been going on, Albany has been converting 





itself into a port with terminal structures, transit sheds, 
warehouses, cranes, and a mile or so of concrete piers, to deal 
with the considerable traffic which is anticipated. Federal] 
engineers estimate that the opening of the river to deep-draft 
ships will add more than 30,000,000 tons to the million and 
a half tons of river traffic at present shipped each year from 
Albany. As the eastern terminal of the New York State 
barge canal system, the centre of a vast network of high. 
ways, with four large railways converging upon it, Albany 
promises to become not only the farthest inland seaport 
in the United States, but alsoa very flourishing one. The opening 
of the port should benefit a large territory extending through 
the Middle West, west of the Alleghanies and north of Tennessee, 
and including such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, Columbia, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Denver. About a century ago, Albany was one of the principal 
seaports of the country, but as ocean-going ships increased 
in size, the river became too small for them. Now Albany 
is rejoicing at the prospect of regainirg—and even surpassing 
—its ancient maritime glory. 
* * * * 

Tue Use oF CrepirT. 

The National Retail Credit Association, an important 
business organization, has raised a fund of $7,000,000 to be 
spent in advertising to educate the nation in the uses and 
abuses of credit. It is a laudable aim and the subscribers 
to the fund will deserve well of the country if, at the end of 
the campaign, they can feel that they have obtained full 
value for their money. It is plain from the Association’s 
announcement that its members are concerned, primarily 
and immediately, with that abuse of credit facilities which 
results from unnecessary reluctance or thoughtless neglect 
to pay bills promptly as they become due. About 40 per 
cent. of the people who buy on credit in the United States 
are characterized as ‘“‘ slow payers.” Ten per cent. of those 
who buy on credit, it is alleged, do so without any expectation 
of paying at all. The Association hopes to stir both classes 
into becoming “* debt-conscious.”” Its expectations in respect 
of the 10 per cent. may seem unduly optimistic, but a clear, 
reasonable and skilful presentation of the case certainly 
should have salutary effect upon a substantial proportion 
of the 40 per cent. For it is obvious that the cost of credit 
abuses ultimately must be borne by those responsible for 
them. The Association is able to exercise considerable 
influence since it has means for bringing home in practical 
ways the advantages to an individual or corporation of a 
good credit rating in its books, and the disadvantages of a 
bad one. Its campaign will be valuable if it also does some- 
thing to counteract over-zealous salesmanship leading to 
injudicious extension of the “ instalment system.” 

C * C * 
Tue ARISTOCRATS, 

Snobbishness has proved to be expensive for the Society 
of Daughters of Holland Dames of New York. The members 
of the society are descendants of the early Dutch settlers. 
In honour of their ancestors, the Daughters recently com- 
missioned Robert Aitken, the sculptor, to make a statue, 
depicting a representative group of early settlers, for erection 
in a conspicuous place in Battery Park, New York City. 
The sculptor went to historical sources and presented the 
Daughters with a famiiy group, father, mother and two 
children. It was a fine piece of vital work. But, to the 
horror of the Daughters, the figures were all peasants. The 
Daughters protested that their ancestors were not peasants 
but aristocrats. They refused to have anything to do with 
the group. Mr. Aitken compromised and changed the 
coarse, work-a-day peasant clothing to Sunday dress. Still 
the group was unacceptable to the Daughters and they 
refused to pay for it. Mr. Aitken sued for $5,000. A jury 
awarded hin $4,800, but the verdict was reversed. He sued 
again and now he has been awarded $5,000 with interest. 
Meanwhile, the Daughters have to decide what they will 
do with the despised peasant group and the conspicuous 
site which was waiting for it. 


New York, Wednesday, March 19th, Ivy LEE 
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Country Life 


LonpoN’s REACH. 

In a number of grass fields far away in the country can 
still be seen concrete platforms that supported anti-aircraft 
guns which were part of the ‘ outer defences of London.” 
These outer defences still extend to the same distance within 
a mile or two; but the newer form of defence is against 
the jerry-builder, advertiser, tree-cutter, and land 
“ developer’’—more insidious and constant foes than any 
hostile airman. These London defences extend theoretically 
twenty-five miles from Charing Cross; and the system has 
been much advanced this spring on the north side, where 
County Councils and District Councils are in active co- 
operation with the town-planning authorities of London. 
The idea in these districts is not so much the preservation 
of rural England, as the construction of a new sort of England. 
The central idea is the Garden City idea, which definitely 
seeks to encourage the planting of as many factories as 
possible in country places instead of slum-beset towns. The 
movement has advanced so rapidly and consistently in some 
districts, notably in Hertfordshire, the home of the Garden 
City, that regulation becomes necessary. The defence is 
a regional plan in which every district is “zoned” and 
essential parts ‘ scheduled ” to the end, first that houses 
shall be grouped on a definite plan (not strung out like 
blinkers, to hide everything but the road itself), and secondly, 
that certain essential beauties such as river valleys shall be left 
unsullied. It is probable that very soon we shall see preserved 
in perpetuity the first arc of the green circle with which it is 
desired to encompass London. On the north it would run 
for some way along the Lea Valley. 

* * * 
Go To THE GUILDHOUSE. 

If anyone wishes to know just what the preservation of 
rural England means in its constructive as well as its conser- 
vative aspect, he should visit the wholly excellent show and 
meetings organized at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, by 
Miss Maude Royden and Mr. Martin Shaw. Whether the two 
expeditions connected with it are meant to illustrate the right 
or wrong way to do things, I am not sure. One is to the 
Welwyn Garden City, the other to St. Albans, which was taken 
by Mr. Clough Williams Ellis as the scene of the first of his 
facetious and instructive ‘‘ cautionary guides”; because its 
approaches were terrible examples of the worst form of 
“development.” You might as well build a palace in a 
muck-heap as construct such gorgeous roads without troubling 
about their verges. 

% * % 
Rivers AND FACTORIES. 

One of the dangers of the wholly excellent movement of 
factories into the country is the pollution of the rivers, as 
well as of the view. Unfortunate fishers of coarse fish (whose 
numbers after all vastly exceed the fly fishers), saw their 
roach, chub, and even pike, killed wholesale by unfortunate 
accidents in the effluent of sugar factories, and salmon and 
trout were killed by relics of gas factories in the West. Many 
sorts of factories have poisonous products to discharge, and, 
it may be, also mechanical refuse that is as fatal to spawning 
as chemical poisons. This may be seen along one of the loveliest 
wilder regions within Britain—the river valleys between the 
Devil’s Bridge (where the wild Welsh yellow poppy stil] 
grows) and Aberystwyth (where the ravens breed). The coarse 
fishermen’s season ended this week, and they look forward 
with some apprehension to the next. They need not, I think. 
Incidentally, it happens that the present Minister of Agri- 
culture has a peculiar zeal for pike-fishing ; and he knows 
that recently his Eastern Counties farmers were saved by 
sugar-beet, the alleged enemy of the pike. But the two can 
be made to exist side by side. | 

%* * * * 

The truth is that science has already made available 
adequate means for purging most effluents of their poison. 
Of all the sugar factories in England, the one whose experi- 
ments offer most hope for the future of the industry is at 
Eynsham near Oxford. The effluent that drains out into the 
Thames (as the Thames Conservancy make sure) would not 
offend, much less damage, the most sensitive member of the 


- sensitive race of trout. The ingenious and uncostly slicing 


and drying experiments at Eynsham (undertaken in co- 
operation with Oxford) have progressed satisfactorily, and 
promise to make a cardinal difference to the industry, both 
by lengthening out the period of activity in the factories and 
cheapening the process. 

% * * * 

We have all heard the charge that tar from the roads has 
poisoned the rivers, killing trout directly and destroying their 
food supply. I have made many efforts to test the truth of 
the belief, but it had never occurred to me, until this spring, 
that the tar also damaged vegetation. I saw, recently, a 
roadside hedge half destroyed by the scrapings heaped on the 
bank by road cleaners. It is a nice question whether local 
authorities may not be liable for damages in such cases. One 
long stretch of road very familiar to me is an object lesson in 
the need of road regulation. Long stretches of the hedges on 
either side were burnt out by sparks from steam lorries. 
Other lorries I saw bogged at the roadside. They were so 
heavy that they broke through the tarred surface at the road 
edge, to their own discomfort and the utter ruin of the road. 
These beautiful hedgerows are indeed in a bad way if the 
refuse from the road, which once manured them, now poisons 
them, and at the dry season they must endure a shower of 
sparks! And for some reason rather difficult to understand 
roadside hedges have usually been peculiarly attractive both 
to birds and butterflies. One of the burnt bits I have referred 
to was the surest “ find ” for a yellowhammer’s nest and for 
several rarer butterflies, especially the Painted Lady. 

* * * * 
CarteD DEER. 

The waning of the hunting season has synchronized with 
the second reading of a Bill for the total prevention of certain 
sorts of hunting. ‘‘ Nature, red in tooth and claw,” is a 
condition of our life; but there are forms of hunting which 
have nothing natural, or elemental, about them. They are 
a morbid by-product of civilization so called. Two of 
these are the hunting of the captured and carted animals, 
whether deer or rabbits. It is chiefly against these that 
Mr. Lovat Fraser has directed his Bill. A sportsman cannot 
be also a humanitarian, in the technical sense ;_ but, throwing 
all logic overboard, he may express his repulsion at such 
organized cruelty. There flourished a few years ago a type 
of small public house with paddocks where captured starlings 
were shot for amusement—and money—on holiday after- 
noons. The sport was nearly as repulsive as the pigeon- 
shooting at the more plutocratic centre of Monte Carlo. 
The coursing of the netted rabbit and hunting of the carte1 
deer are similar to such starling and pigeon shooting. 
They offend against the common decency of things, which 
is said to be the ultimate creed of Englishmen who profess 
no other. The sooner they offend the law as they now offend 
the public conscience the better—the better even for sport. 

* *. * * 


A Srrance Fata.iry. 

A strange fatality has just been tracked down by a keeper 
in a neighbouring estate. For the sake of all concerned the 
rabbits were being killed off, in what is on the whole the 
most humane manner—by ferret and gun. In one burrow 
the ferret was lost one Saturday afternoon; and further 
search was not made till Monday, when the hole was dug 
out. In a blind alley far down, ferret and rabbit were 
discovered, both dead. The ferret had pulled the rabbit 
after him and in this way so completely blocked the hole 
that it died of suffocation—such seemed the natural inference 
from the position of the two victims.’ The hunter runs his 
risk .as well as the hunted. There are records of hawks 
killed in swooping after their prey and of fishing birds 
throttled by eels. Even stoats have been directly damaged 
by rabbits defending their young. The ferret is, of course, 
a singularly delicate animal. It is possible that a certain 
delicacy in the family has been one cause leading to the total 
disappearance from England of the once common pole-cat 
(after which we name the brown ferret). 

W. Beacon Tuomas, 
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The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville 


Many of these extracts from the hitherto unpublished Diaries of 
Robert Fulke Greville, shortly to be brought out in its entirety 
by Messrs. John Lane, and now appearing from week to week 
in the Spectator, are of peculiar interest. Of the samé 
-blood as the famous. Victorian gossip-monger, Robert Greville 
reveals a mind which makes a complete contrast to that of his 
illustrious kinsman. 

Though he was the favourite equerry of George III he remained 
essentially a country gentleman, whose almost religious loyalty 
to the Crown did not apparently preclude complete indifference 
to the scandals of court life. His devotion to the person of 
.the King was intense, no detail of his illness is too small to 
chronicle, and none of the simple pleasures of his sane life 
appear childish in his eyes. He himself is pleased with simple 
things. The sufferings of the royal patient grieve him to the 
‘heart, the medical experiments, which we see to have increased 
ihem a thousandfold, were to him as the turns of a surgeon’s 
.knife are to us, heroic remedies applied by experts in the art of 
healing. 

Thus we have before us a perfecily sincere description of what 
took place under the eyes of a writer as singleminded as he is 
sympathetic. 

Our first extract concerns the distresses of ‘* the dear King.” 
We shall turn later on to his pastimes. 


During a long term of many years, having had the honor 
of continuing Sixteen Years & a Half, as Equerry to The 
King, various & interesting occurrences have blended with 
my numerous Waitings, but none has been of a description 
so interesting & trying as that which attached so principally 
to Me, during My Waiting in the latter end of the year 
1788, & which continued throughout the Months of 
January & of February of the Year 1789. 

This period included, the beginning, the progress and 
the termination of that severe & most afflicting Malady 
which now visited Our Dear King, and for a long time 
involved Him in its dreadful consequences. 

¥ * * * 


Tue Krne’s IntNess aT WINDSOR AND REMOVAL TO Kew. 

His Majesty had not long recovered from an Illness at 
Kew, before unpleasant symptoms of interrupted: health 
appeared at his after residence at the Queen’s Lodge at 
Windsor, and which was attended by new and unfavorable 
uppearances in his manner— Those around Him _ per- 
ceived a change in his manner, and in his temper, and thought 
His Majesty had become more peevish than He used to be. 
He now talked much more than usual, and spoke to everybody 
on strange varieties of Subjects. 

Ilis incessant talking became at last so remarkable, that 
it was thought necessary to recommend H:M: to be a little 
more silent; His Physician Sir George Baker accordingly 
hinted to Him, that it was essential to his health to be less 
frequent and earnest in his conversations, which He did not 
take amiss, but on the contrary thanked Him for his advicee— 
They continued however much the same after this— Those 
around Him frequently reminded Him that He was talking 
too much, and He often desisted on the hint— 

Succeeding symptoms of approaching disorder appearing, 
it was judged necessary to propose His Majesty’s removal 
to an apartment seperate from the Queen’s— 

* * * * 
Ture Kine at Kew. 

This Night as We Expected was an Unpleasant one-— 
The King refused to go to bed & kept up until near 4 o’Clock, 
when becoming turbulent & violent towards one of his Pages 
He was foreed to his bed. This put Him in great agitation 
Ile pulled one of his Pages by the Hair & attempted to kick 
another. This day his violence did not much subside, & 
when controuled, violent symptoms of resistance appeared. 
At times He became sullen— UHe refused his Meals & was 
very irregular. He eat very little during the day & refused 


all Medicine, & threw what He could away. 

After a very restless Night, the same perturbation of Mind 
continued as had appeared during the course of yesterday, & 
in fair report it must be stated, that since His Majesty has 


been at Kew the unfavorable Symptoms of his disorder hayg 
increased, rather than diminished. 

He became very restless through increasing agitation & 
confusion of Mind, & so much was He depressed in thought, 
that He even gave hints of being tired of his Existence 4 
actually entreated his Pages to dispatch Him. Nothing could 
mark in a stronger degree the confirmed & desperate derange. 
ment of his Mind in these moments, or more fully point out 
the necessity of unremitting & watchful care to those to 
whom the security of his Person was now confided. Happily 
H.M. became more composed & moderate towards the Evening, 


but He continued restless during the Night. 


a % Ld % 


Dr. WILLIs. 

This Morning Doctor Warren brought Doctor Willis to 
Kew— He had been sent for to attend on The King, & He 
now arrived from Lincolnshire. His arrival I believe was 
mentioned to The King previously to his seeing Him. 

Soon after his arrival Dr. Willis went into The King’s 
Apartment without any of the Physicians & attended by Mr. 
Chartes Hawkins one of H.Mys. Attendant Surgeons. The 
Pages were at this time with The King. 

His Majesty received Dr. Willis with composure & began 
immediately to talk to Him & seem’d very anxious to 
state to Him that He had been very ill, but that He was now 
quite well again— He expiated on his usual complaints 
against his Physicians, & dwelt much on the loss of his Keys— 
He told Dr. Willis that He knew where He lived, and He 
asked Him how many patients He then had with Him under 
his Care— He then thus address’d Dr. Willis— ‘* Sir Your 
‘‘dress and appearance bespeaks You of the;Church, do You 
“belong to it’? Doctor Willis replied I did formerly, but 
lately I have attended chiefly to physicks— ‘I am sorry 
“ for it”? answered the King with Emotion & Agitation, “You 
“have quitted a profession I have always loved, & You have 
“Embraced one I most heartily detest— Alter Your line of 
* Life, ask what preferment You wish & make Me your Friend 
“_T recommend You Worcester.” Thus began the first 
acquaintance. 

In the Evening Dr. Willis made the King another Visit. 
The King was at this time in the long room— Dr. Willis 
enter’d alone— ‘Two Pages were at this time with The King, 
Upon seeing Dr. Willis H.My. rose, & coming up to Him begun 
a conversation with Him, but marked by inconsistency & too 
much Eagerness— He again launched out in strong invec- 
tive against His Physicians, & abused the profession. Doctor 
Willis with calmness told the King that He trusted in the End 
He would receive benefit from it—that He stood in need of it, 
that his ideas were now deranged, & that He required attention 
& Management-— 

The King replied with agitation & with sharpness—Dr. 
Willis in reply with steady tone of Voice, told Him that his 
Endeavors to assist & be useful to Him, were due from Him 
toa Nation for a King they adored ; that He must & that He 
would Exert Himself to restore Him to Them, they had 
called upon Him & He would not deceive them— On this 
The King became much more agitated, & impatient & He 
loudly answered. Dr. Willis, then raising his Voice to a higher 
pitch told Him that He must, & should be calm— That He 
would enforce his directions & command all those Attendants 
in his room to assist & obey also— The King became violently 
Enraged rushed in great agitation agst. Dr. Willis with both 
aands, intending to push Him away, but not to strike Him. 

Doctor Willis remained firm, & reproved Him in nervous 
& determined language, telling Him He must controul Himself 
otherwise He would put Him in a strait Waiscoat, On this 
hint Dr. Willis went out of the room & returned directly with 
one in his hand from the next room. It was in a paper & He 
now held it under his Arm. The King Eyed it attentively 
and alarmed at The Doctor's firmness of Voice & procedure, 
began to submit. He promised to go to bed & with difficulty 
went to the next apartment & undressed. On this Dr. Willis 
wishing Him a good Night & recommending composure to 
Him & moderation, He retired. 

I was much struck with the proper manner & the imposing 
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stile of the Authoritative Language which Dr. Willis held on 
this occasion. It was immediately necessary to have this 
struggle. He seized the opportunity with Judgement & con- 
ducted Himself throughout this Interview with wonderful 
Management & force. He felt his ground with attention, He 
partied & attacked as circumstances required with great dis- 
cernment & Energy. As the Kings Voice rose, attempting 
Mastery Willis raised his, and its tone was strong & decided 
As the King soften’d his, that of Doctor Willis dropped to 
softening Unison, but the King still attempted to overpower 
in Voice, but found stronger powers in that of Doctor Willis 
& which on Every trial rose superior. Awed at last by the 
firmness of his Manner, & baffled in Every attempt to resist it, 
The King gave way & now returned to somewhat of com- 
posure, Dr. Willis retired. 

After He was gone H.My. continued to abuse the rest of 
Physicians, & now principally as He said for not having dealt 
fairly with Him & by having concealed from Him his real 


situation— After this, the Poor Dear King overcome by his 
feelings, burst into a flood of Tears & wept bitterly. 
* * * * 


PosITIvVE SUBMISSION. 


However persuaded I had been of the necessity of obtaining 
positive submission from H.My. under his Afllicting Malady, 
as the best means whereby his recovery might be ultimately 
expected, I have not been prepared for those harsher processes, 
which have followed— I do not question that these have 
been now adopted, on a practice, sanctioned by confirmed 
Experience, but as of this I cannot decide Myself, I can but 
grieve, & hope the best. 

* * c # 

The subject of controul has I find been much argued before 
the Committee. Alluding to this, Dr. Willis gave to General 
Lascelles & Myself the following instance of the Influence to 
be obtained over People in this Unhappy situation, by those 
who have the care of Them ; He once had some Patients from 
Doctor Munro, who some years after they had been dismissed 
from his care, had returns of their Malady, & came under 
his directions. With these He had no trouble at all, as they 
fell into his proceedings immediately, having been already 
‘broke in, as Horses in a menage” as his expression was— 

* % * C 
A Gamer oF PIQuet. 

H.My. wished Me to play a Game of Piquet with Him—not 
knowing the Game much He gave Me a lesson, after which 
I played one Game with H.My.— 

_ I made this observation during My Visit. Wheiever 
Doctor Willis was out of the Room, He rambled wildly on 
various subjects, but when the Doctor returned He turned 
the subject, played his Cards better, & talked more cautiously. 

During this My Visit Sir Lucas Pepys came in. The King 
conversed with Him on Latin, with which of late He has been 
much occupied— 

From circumstances I perceived that H.My. played a part 
occasionally, with Doctor Willis, & not ill— 

Tonight while He was sitting at the Table, The King in 
a low voice (addressing Himself to Sir Lucas Pepys & me) & 
with a wink, told us that The Doctor was a great Rascal & then 
added ** Tricking in Love & in Physick you know is all fair ” 

At one time He took his opportunity of complaining to 
Sir Lucas & Me, of the Situation of a King ina Strait Waiscoat 
(and He now not unfrequently wore a precautionary one 
under his Coat) in a most affecting manner, & when Doctor 
Willis was out of the Room he opened his Waiscoat & shewed 
us the Strait Waiscoat taking down its long Sleeves, & strings— 

* * * * 
THE QUEEN’S UNEASINESS, 

Fairly considered, I cannot but think that at present the 
state of H.Mys. health is in a more precarious situation than 
it has yet been, since the Attacks commenced. It began by 
irritability, & when I sce that irritability greatly increased of 
late, can I maintain encouraging conclusions ?—-Melancholy 
as this situation is, yet the account of it is correct—& I fear 
the Poor Queen has not been informed of it fairly, & that in 
truth at this moment She does not know how bad all still 
remains under this roof— Truth ought to be tenderly unveiled 
to Her, but She ought not to be ignorant of facts. 









This Morning I was spoke to by General Harcourt who had 
received a letter from the Chancellor, desiring Me to be present 
with Coll. Goldsworthy & Sir Philip Hales when He saw 
Dr. Willis, & the Physicians in consequence of it— 

The correspondence arose from the two Bulletins of yester- 
day & the Queen had been much hurt at some descriptions 
of treatment which were described in so strong a manner as 
to wound Her sensibility—- On this having been represented 
to The Prince of Wales, He had told Dr. Willis, that He did 
not wish anything put in his Bulletin respecting the means 
which might be made use of to controul E::Mr. at times. All 
He desired was, to have a separate Bulletin sent to Him daily, 
of everything which the Physicians might think proper to 
mention respecting the true state of His Majestys health. 
Doctor Warren had after this arrangement dispatchd a Man 
on Horseback with a letter to Dr. Willis with a View to quiet 
The Queen’s uneasiness & desiring that this Letter might 
be communicated to Her Majesty—- This was omitted, there- 
fore General Harcourt on receiving the Chancellor's Letter 
respecting the Bulletins, & likewise having received the 
Queen’s Commands, spoke to the Physicians respecting the 
Uneasiness the Queen had felt on the particularly distressing 
Accounts which had been detailed & sent to Town—- He 
acquainted them from Her Majesty, that while His Majesty 
was under that roof, She consider’d Him as being under her 
care & that Her directions were that no Bulletin should go, 
but what She saw——- Dr. Warren & Sir Lucas Pepys both 
of whom were at this time present, said that this was exactly 
what they wished, & that Her Majesty’s commands should 
be punctually & cheerfully obey’d, & Dr. Warren took this 
opportunity of repeating that the Prince of Wales had already 
expressed to Him his Wish not to have anything mentioned 
in his bulletin alluding to the means used, but only to report 
such as they chose to send Him of the true state of The King’s 
health. Things being thus settled the Morning Bulletin was 
wrote, & a separate one intended for the Prince of Wales, 
was sent up for the Queens Inspection. 

* * % % 
SENSIBLE OF HIS UNHAPPY SITUATION. 

He is at times, & probably oftener than He appears to be, 
sensible of his unhappy situation—- <A very strong & very 
affecting indication of this appeared this Morning—- An emetic 
had been given to Him in his Draught-——- After He had been 
very sick with it, He said He had been taken in with it, but 
He believed it was for his good— Then kneeling on his Chair 
He prayed to God & said, * That He had left undone those 
* things which He ought-to have done, & done those things which 
** He ought not to have done, &: He prayed that God would be 
** pleased either to restore Him to his Senses, or permit that He 
** might die directly.” 

What could be more deeply interesting than his pious 
direction of a transient gleam of reason, from our Dear 
Afflicted King—- 

* * * % 
Tur KinG Improves. 

The King past a restless Night & with only an hour & half’s 
sleep, and this at Intervals— When up, He was touchey, & 
particularly with Dr. John Willis whom He told to get out of 
the room—- Doctor John upon this, threaten’d Him if He 
continued to behave so improperly—— 

I had intention of riding to Town this Morning, but previous 
to my making My decision, I asked Doctor John Willis if 
He thought H.My. would either walk, or go out this day. He 
answer’d that He thought not, but on recollection He said, 
it would do Him good to go out if possible, as the day was so 
fine— 

After H.Mys. return He passed some hours on his Couch 
under melancholy coercion, & @uring which time He was 
very outrageous—- Swore & was very abusive to those around 
Him, at times He lay in more composure Then sung, 
Afterwards hollowed, & put Himself in great agitation, & 
which brought on much perspiration— 

He was put to bed about eight o’Clock 
was in a more composed state, but not soften’d 
asleep soon after, but woke after two hours sleep 

* %* * * 

[These extracts will be continued in our next and subsequent 

issues.] 


At which time He 
Ife fell 
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Letters to 


THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF 

ORDINANDS 
[fo the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Lennard, writing in your issue of March 8th:about 
the ‘ Sponsors ’”? Appeal of the Church to help the education 
of ordinands, admits by implication the vital character of the 
need for more ordinands, but then selects one point of difficulty 
in the working of the scheme, assumes that no one else has 
foreseen it or guarded against it, and therefore proceeds to 
call the whole thing ill-considered. I should like to reassure 
him. We have never lost sight of the obvious fact that to 
ordain a man who has lost his real desire for the service of the 
Church would be unfair to the man and even more unfair to 
the Church. 

Those who control the working of the scheme are men whose 
lives are passed amid the educational problems of our Univer- 
sities and who are conversant with this type of difficulty. 
The Sponsor Scheme, since it started in 1927, has selected for 
help something over 600 men. It has rejected many times 
that number. For the very reason that Mr. Lennard has 
in mind, it is the regular practice of the selectors to begin by 
throwing every discouragement in the face of those who offer 
themselves, and it requires real persistence on the part of an 
applicant and a very strong conviction of vocation before he 
is accepted. Even so, no doubt some of these men do change 
their minds, though very few have done so. But Mr. Lennard 
is wrong in his suggestion that the man who changes his 
mind is asked to repay the help that the Church has given him. 
No such burden is placed on him. The Church is well content 
to run the risk of having selected wisely, and the man is abso- 
lutely free to change his mind at any time. Indeed, pressure 
is put on him to do so unless he is quite sure of himself. - 

May I venture to trespass a little further on your space 
and ask two questions ? What will be the result on the next 
generation of citizens if all religious denominations continue 
to be understaffed in the crowded industrial areas? The 
Bishop of Durham recently wrote that the Church of England 
was not decaying, but was being allowed to peter out—for 
want of sufficient ministers. This is no more than the literal 
truth. My second question is, at a time when 75 per cent. 
of the undergraduates at Oxford and Cambridge would not be 
there were it not for assistance from some outside source, is it 
reasonable for the Church to expect that all the young men 
who are fitted for the Ministry, and desire to enter it, should 
be able to pay without: assistance for a course of ceca 
that is prolonged beyond the normal ? 

Experience of post-War conditions has proved abundantly 
that financial assistance is a vital factor to success in this 
matter, and I would earnestly appeal to your readers not to 
be deterred by Mr. Lennard’s fears from helping such a good 
cause. ‘* Sponsors,” Church House, Westminster, will gladly 
answer all enquiries.—I am, Sir, &c., GREY. 

Church Assembly, Central Board of Finance. 

Church House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sir,—My letter which you were good enough to publish 
in your issue of January 18th has met with considerable 
criticism and I hope you will allow me space to reply to 
my critics. I am sorry that Mr. Jenkins thinks I have done 
him some injustice. I would ask him (1) whether he thinks 
he has been quite fair to me in attacking my judicial reputation 
in his contribution to the Bombay Chronicle of February 14th 
and in representing that I said in your paper that the Brahmins 
were “bent on destroying the untouchables of India at 
an early date” ? 

(2) Who, in his opinion, would enforce ‘* proper guarantees ” 
(whatever that may mean) for the untouchables if the pro- 
tection afforded by the British Government were withdrawn ? 

The event of Mr. Husseini taking his seat in the Council 
of Bengal may not be so epoch-making as he imagines, if he 
enquires for how many years Mr. M. C. Rajah has represented 
the depressed classes in the Madras Councils. 

What I said in your issues of January 4th and February 13st 


Te 


the Editor 


about Englishmen’s good will towards India and their readiness 
to co-operate in developing a good Constitution on really 
representative lines should be sufficient to convince those 
Indians who knew me in India that my affections towards 
them have not changed. I know the innate loyalty of the 
Indian masses and I have seen portraits of our King and 
Queen in many a humble dwelling in the Districts. It is just 
love for India and its people, especially the simple country 
folk whom I used to meet in Indian villages, that makes me 
apprehensive lest they may not be properly represented by 
those Extremist politicians who do not unanimously deplore 
the attempt on the life of the Viceroy, the representative 
of the King-Emperor, but who would boycott the Prince of 
Wales, the Simon Commission, the Round Table Conference, 
in fact everything British, and shriek ‘* Repression!’ when 
steps are taken to enforce law and order. 

Mr. C. V. V. Shastri asks what the British lion has done to 
better the position of the untouchables during 200 years of 
British rule. The answer is that we have given them freedom, 
equal rights at law, security of life and property, help in times 
of famine and pestilence, roads, railways, schools, wells, 
hospitals and the very Reforms which, he says, have altered 
their outlook so greatly in the last ten years. I did not say, 
as he implies, that the Congress speakers claimed to be 
demigods. It was Mr. Arnold Ward who described Pandit 
Motilal Nehru as “by common consent the future Prime 
Minister of India.” Nor did I say that murder and violence 
were only punished in Christian countries, but my meaning 
might have been better expressed in the words of your special 
correspondent who writes in last week’s Spectator: “In 
England you are so accustomed to the respect for law of a 
disciplined people that you cannot understand the thinness 
of the crust that separates placidity from murder and arson in 
this land.’’—I am, Sir, &ce., CHARLES G. SPENCER. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Sir Charles Spencer has repudiated, in a letter which 
appeared in the Spectator of March 15th, the claim of Hindi or 
Hindustani to be the universal language of India. But the 
census of 1921 tells the contrary tale. 

Hindi is the vernacular of over a hundred million people. 
About fifteen million speak Bihari and Rajasthani, which 
are closely akin to Hindi. Every one of the twenty million 
people, whose mother tongue is Panjabi, can talk and under- 
stand Hindi, as proficiently as Sir Charles Spencer can talk 
English. Besides, we have others who can understand Hindi 
or Hindustani with the greatest facility. One can safely 
say that these languages are widely prevalent throughout 
Northern India. Even in Bengal, where nearly fifty million 
people have a language of their own, the Government officials 
are asked to learn Hindi or Hindustani, so that they will 
find no difficulty in dealing with their subordinates. 

Tamil and Telugu are the principal languages of Southern 
India. But these are together spoken by about forty million 
people only. Hindustani is the spoken tongue of the Native 
State of Hyderabad, which is in Southern India. It is also 
widely spoken in the districts which lie between the Madras 
Presidency and Hyderabad, in most of the districts of Mysore 
like Hassan, Shimoga, Kadur, &c., and in the ceded districts. 
The people of the Northern circars may be said to possess 4 
fair knowledge of Hindustani. Mr. Mukerji, census super- 
intendent of Baroda, mentions the curious practice of some 
of the Deccan castes of speaking Hindustani between 
themselves. 

It is definitely mentioned in the census Report of 1921 
that the total speakers of Hindi far exceed in number the 
strength of any other individual language in India. Things 
have greatly changed since the compilation of that Report. 
In the important cities of Southern India, *‘ Hindi-Prachar 
Sabahs”’ have been established, and young students have 
flocked to these institutions, which hold annual exam- 
inations and award diplomas. The authorities of these 
schools have also published many books, which enable 
the people to learn Hindi by  self-tuition. Thousands 
of people in Southern India have taken advantage of these 
publications which will give them a working proficiency of 
Hindi in the course of six months, 
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Taking an extremely moderate estimate, we can say that 
nearly sixty per cent. of the Indian population talk or 
understand Hindi or Hindustani. The fact that neither of 
these languages is spoken in the villages of the Madras 
Presidency, does not in any way affect the claim of Hindi 
to become the future lingua franca of India. In a certain 
lecture which Sir T. Vijaya Naghavachariar delivered at 
Madras, he clearly proved that Hindi is the third most widely 
spoken language in the world. Only it is not spoken outside 
India. 

Not more than two per cent. of the Indian people can 
understand English. Sir Charles Spencer gives a classic illus- 
tration of how Tamil in Southern India is spoken with an 
admixture of English words. That illustration deserves parity 
with the use of such words as ‘“ catamaran ” and“ mulliga- 
tawny’ by the English people. The English language has 
drawn liberally from other tongues ; and it is in no way the 
worse for it.—I am, Sir, &c., T. S. RAMANUJAM. 

King’s College. 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sm,—In your remarks on Lord Sydenham’s very true and 
able letter, you say “‘ we understand that the Native Princes 
are prepared to accept Dominion Status.” It is necessary 
to realize exactly what that means, and its implications. 

The princes have specifically repudiated the idea of 
“Independence,” and insisted on their loyalty to the British 
Crown, and on their treaty rights, which allow of no inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of their States. 

The politicians, on the other hand, aim at governing India 
in every respect, fully replacing the British raj, including the 
control of the princes ; and they specifically insist on the system 
of government in those States being also conducted on Swarajist 
lines. 

The princes are by birth and tradition aristocrats and 
autocrats, and have no use for democrats. They allow no 
agitators of that kind to utter a sound within their own 
territories. 

They certainly express a pious “‘ sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the politicians in the Indian Provinces,” but when 
it comes down to the question of what they mean to do 
themselves, to indulge the alleged similar aspirations of 
their own subjects, there is a very ominous reticence, well 
understood by all Indians. 

In a recent symposium in the Asiatic Review, conducted 
by three of the most enlightened Rajas, Patiala, Bikaner and 
Alwar, discussing the subject of a new régime, this point is 
tackled by Patiala, in the plainest speaking that has so far 
appeared on the subject. 

“It is essential,” he admits, “ that we respect the temper 
of the modern age, and accord our administrations to modern 
standards, with due regard to our ancient politics, the tradition 
of our individual States, and the existing local conditions.” 
To anyone who knows an Indian State, and its ‘ ancient 
politics,’ ‘* traditions,’ and ‘‘ existing conditions,” it is 
evident that to all these any ideas of democracy will be 
foreign and wholly unintelligible. 

The idea, therefore, of a federation of the princes with the 
Indian democratic politicians is nothing but the baseless 
fabric of a dream. It could only be done by transforming 
the States into so many republics, and the princes and the 
British suzerain will have something to say to that. We all 
agree that India will be educated up to peaceful self-govern- 
ment in time, but that time is not yet, nor anywhere near it.— 
Iam Sir, &c., I’. R. BaGiey. 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—As one who has served on the frontier and has attempted 
to give some little attention to military matters in India, I 
notice that Mr. Basil Howell has been attempting to enlighten 
your readers on that subject. I would suggest, however, 
that before Mr. Howell attempts a task of this kind he should 
satisfy us that his education is complete. I notice, for 
instance, that in the Wimbledon Borough News of February 7th 
he is reported to have made a speech in which the following 
passage occurred :— 

“ The Central Government ‘ stole ’ 64 per cent. of the revenue for 


military defence, What was tho army in India for? As long ago 
4s 1879 a Royal Commission had frankly stated that the objects of 


- 


the army were to prevent foreign aggression, for the defence of Indian 
States, and to prevent armed rebellion. It was the most expensive 
part of the British Army and it was paid for by the Indians. The 
army was in India to stop any attempt by Japan to gain the mastery 
of the Pacific. In that case, since it existed for Imperial purposes, 
England ought to bear the cost. If that took place the English 
tax-payers would soon ask if it were necessary.” 

It will be seen that he has at any rate improved his arith- 
metic now, but even then it does not agree with the official 
figures which I have had the opportunity of obtaining. These 
figures show that in the pre-War year, 1913-14, the gross 
military expenditure as a percentage of the total expenditure 
(Central and Provincial) charged to revenue was 25.7 per 
cent. The latest figure, for 1929-30, is 25.5 per cent., and I 
may say that during the last five years the figure has steadily 
come down from 28 per cent. to that which I have just men- 
tioned. If Mr. Basil Howell had the slightest knowledge 
of the unique character of India’s frontier problems he would 
possibly avoid the fatuous suggestion that the army in India 
is maintained to a large extent for non-Indian purposes. 

Much might be written on this subject and, in particular, 
on the constructive work which the soldier is doing on the 
frontier in luring the tribesmen from hereditary pursuits .of 
raiding and “ shooting up” to more peaceable employment. 
This is being done by virtue of the road policy inaugurated 
in 1921, but on the main point Mr. Howell might realize that 
there is between our administrative border and our actual 
frontier (the Durand Line) a strip of rugged, hilly country 
peopled by tribal clans owing no common allegiance to any 
one chief, loosely controlled by the commands of the political 
officer and the soldier and comprising 500,000 fighting men, 
of whom 120,000 are armed with modern rifles. Mr. Howell 
might also consider why it is that the bulk of our troops are 
stationed in the north and north-west of India. He might 
also ask what India would do with her 3,000 miles of coast 
line if the British Navy did not exist. 

This does not detract in any way from the argument that 
India should be led along the path which takes her to self- 
government, but I submit that letters such as those of Mr. 
Howell, which desperately try to find fault with the manner 
in which we have discharged our trust in India, do more 
harm than good to the cause for which he pleads. This is, 
of course, the weak point in the attitude of Indian politicians, 
who do not seem to be able to get out of their heads the idea 
that the cause of self-government will be accelerated by their 
preposterous allegations against British administration and 
their sedulous evasion, or even denial, of the economic facts 
of those beneficent projects of irrigation, public works, railways 
and forests which have brought prosperity to India.—I am, 
Sir, &c., MANZAI. 


THE McKENNA DUTIES 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


Sir,—It is possible that the McKenna duties have had quitea 
different effect than that which is commonly accepted. The 
popularly boomed version is that they are for the protection 
of something or other British. 

Some of their effects are as follows: at their institution 
a mushroom growth of factories, hoping to grab some of the 
trade from the efficiently established ones; the dispersal 
of purchasers into many channels, preventing the few from 
massing their production; the inefficient use of a large 
amount of capital; forcing the purchaser of an £800 foreign 
car to pay an extra £200 and thus preventing him from 
buying additionally a 7 h.p. Austin. 

They have not prevented Mr. Ford from manufacturing 
in this country his own speciality, with his own foreign methods 
and system of organization, with the result that this unBritish 
product obtained roughly one quarter of the British export 
of cars for 1929. They have not prevented imports in the 
last three years from expanding faster than exports. The 
ratio of expansion being 1,057,000 as against 220,000, in money 
values. This in spite of Mr. Ford’s small contribution. 
They have not prevented a greater import in certain classes 
of cars than the total British output of similar classes (vide 
the speech of Sir Percival Perry, K.B.E.). The United States 
version of these duties has not prevented the import of 
Rolls Royce cars, since this firm is closing its American 
factory owing to the preference of its customers for the 
British made article. 
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One might, therefore, conclude that the consimer pays 
through his nose, the shareholder loses and the workman 
gains. Rationalized massed production involves fewer workers 
than inefficient production employing less machinery Since 
some people wish to go back to protection why no go back 
to the theory that more machinery means less work for the 
workers?—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. Sruart-MENTEITH, 

16 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. (Major). 


PERSONAL IMMORTALITY 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sim,—In connexion with your intensely interesting series 
on “ Personal Immortality,” and the certainty felt by many 
people that the body is but the tabernacle of the spirit, some 
of your readers may be interested to hear of a strange, quite 
recent, experience of my own. There had been sickness in 
the house, and I had gone to bed one night in rather an 
anxious mood, for my husband, whose room is next to mine, 
was alone for the first time without a nurse. He could have 
summoned me instantly by a connecting electric bell—yet 
I was a little restless. Towards morning I looked at my 
watch, listened, and thought I would go in to see him if I 
heard him cough. But all was quiet, and I fell asleep again. 
When I woke I was standing just inside the doorway of what 
I thought to be his room, but, even as I thought it, the 
room was filled with a bright light, and I found I was standing 
just within the door of my own bedroom, looking at myself in 
bed. I saw myself clearly, the outline under the clothes 
and the head upon the pillow, and I shall never forget the 
feeling of utter amazement which swept over me, as I stood 
staring at myself, registering the scene in my memory. 
What particularly struck me was a curious folding-back 
of the eiderdown at the foot of the bed. I do not know 
how long I stood there before beginning to move towards 
myself, but as I advaneed I seemed to fall asleep again, and 
the next time I woke I was back in my own flesh. The 
memory of what had occurred was sharp and clear, and I 
had the oddest feeling of resentment at the fact that I had 
experienced anything so uncanny ! But, when my annoyance 
had passed, T knew that I had had a beautiful and a wonderful 
experience. I had been “ out of the body” with my full 
personality, living and intensely aware, and with my husband's 
illness paramount in my thoughts. 

Some people might say I had only dreamed, but I knew it 
had been a real very intense experience. Only one thing 
puzzled» me—and that was the curious way in which the 
ciderdown was turned back at the foot of the bed. I did 
not see how it could have fallen into that kind of fold. A 
night or two afterwards, however, I had pushed it a little 
way down, as I always do, and I glanced towards the bottom 
of the bed, to see that the slight thrust had folded up the 
supple padded silk exactly as I had seen it,as I stood by the 
door. That tiny corroboration took away my last lingering 
doubt—if I could really say I had had any doubt. I knew 
that I had stood there, a little apart, yet a living person, and 
had looked upon my own mortality.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

B. 


THE IRISIL MISSIONS 

[Vo the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,-—In Tast week's issue of the Spectator your Dublin Corres. 
pondent refers to the zeal of Irish people in the cause of 
foreign missions. His references to this phenomenon clearly 
show to an Irish reader that only the foreign missions of the 
Roman Catholic Church are taken into his purview. He will 
be glad that, from the Protestant side, I can bear the same 
testimony to the missionary fervour of another section of 
his fellow-countrymen. 

All the great forcign missionary societies of the Church of 
England have their auxiliaries over here ; and, in proportion 
to their numbers, Irish church-folk (I refer to the Church of 
Treland) give at least four times as much to these societies 
as do their English brethren. I base this on the fact that the 
contributions of Inglish churchmen to foreign missions 
are generaily put down as about sixpence per head, whereas 
in Ireland the amount is, according to the latest available 
figures, nearly three shillings per head. 

In the Anglican misvon-field the Church of Ireland, again, 








is represented by a number of missionaries quite out of pro. 
portion to her home membership. Trinity College, Dublin, 
has made herself largely responsible for two important missions 
—one in India and one in China, and have to-day some forty 
missionaries at work in these fields. In Persia, under an 
Irish Bishop, there are thirteen Irish missionaries—doctors, 
nurses, teachers and evangelists. The missionary society 
of which I have the honour to be secretary, a branch of the 
Church Missionary Society, has over eighty missionaries 
overseas to-day-—men and women sent out by the self-denying 
generosity of the faithful of our Church who, in the last ten 
years, have contributed a sum of over £380,000 to this one 
society alone. 

The quality of our Church of Ireland missionaries is as 
remarkable as their quantity. Not only in Persia, but in’ 
India, China, and Japan there are to-day ten or more Irishmen 
who have been consecrated as spiritual heads of their various 
dioceses. 

And in the last great assay of all, the Church of Ireland 
stands not one whit below its sister churches on the imperish- 
able rolls of those who ‘* counted not their lives dear unto 
them.” Irish blood outpoured on the fields of China in the 
Hwa-sang massacre of 1895, and in the Boxer rising of 1900, 
is proving to-day to be the seed of the Church in that land for 
love of which their lives were given.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Rey.) F. E. 

Hibernian Church Missionary Society, 

35 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 


BLaAnpD, 


THE OILING OF BIRDS 


[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 

Sir,--May I be allowed totake advantage of the interest in the 
animal creation and sympathy towards its sufferings for 
which the Spectator is renowned to draw the attention of 
bird-lovers to the sad recurrence of oiling of birds on these 
coasts this year ? 

During the past ten days I have seen several guillemots 
on the beaches and near shore persistently and ineffectually 
trying to rid themselves of the oil with which their feathers 
were clogged. Yesterday, in a cove two miles from 
Land’s End, I counted seven bodies of dead birds (as far as 
I could see all guillemot) floating on the tide. Since the 
fixing of the 50-mile off shore limit in 1927, no single case of 
an oiled bird has come to my notice hitherto—and I am a 
regular and careful observer of the local beaches. ‘This year 
the trouble has recurred. Could it be due to bad luck in the 
case of a particular party of migrating guillemots whose 
route lay beyond the fifty-mile line, or does it mean that this 
boundary line is no longer being observed, and that we are 
reverting to the distressing conditions which prevailed previous 
to 1927 ?—I am, Sir, &c., DorOTHEA VALENTINE. 

St. Levan Rectory, Porthcurno, Cornwall, 


WOES OF THE CAGED 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—In expressing the pleasure with which I read Mrs. 
Blanche Winder’s interesting account of the friendly relation 
ships between her and her friends the robins and the tits, 
I would suggest that her conclusions hardly seem to be 
justified by her premises. 

The fact that birds become friendly with human beings 
and are prepared to enter their houses fearlessly surely does 
not justify the inference that birds may be kept in aviaries 
without suffering. There is surely a difference between 
voluntarily going into retreat and compulsorily being imprisoned 
even in the ease of birds. Has your correspondent, however, 
not failed to recognize the conditions of a normal bird’s life? 
She would not surely suggest that when a lark is soaring in 
the sky or a scagull on a windy day covering great areas in 
its swooping flight they are “ just looking for food”? The 
aesthetic enjoyment in those cases is generally admitted by 
writers on bird life. 

Further, it has been calculated that even some of our smaller 
birds in the course of their activities will cover a total daily 
distance of several hundred miles. It cannot be suggested 
that they would use their wings to this extent in an aviary; 
and if their normal activities are so seriously curtailed, surely 
suffering is involved ? 
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Then, has your correspondent considered the number of 
compelling constitutional “ urges ” to which a bird is periodi- 
cally subjected, and to which it is impelled to give obedience, 
such as mating, nesting and migration? The power of the 
urge in all these’ cases can be seen in the behaviour of a bird 
compulsorily imprisoned. Surely your correspondent does not 
suggest that a bird may be thwarted in all these essential 
expressions of its life and yet be without suffering even 
although its appetite be provided for and its assimilative 
functions are Maintained ? As is said by Mr. W. H. Hudson 
(who certainly paid considerable attention to the psychology 
of bird life) :— 

“If birds be capable of happiness in a cage, such happiness or 
contentment is but a poor, pale emotion compared with the wild, 
exuberant gladness they have in freedom, where all their instincts 


have full play, and where the perils that surround them do but 
brighten their many splendid faculties.” 


-I am, Sir, &c., Joun M. CrostawaltTe. 
Secretary of the Scottish Society for 
the Protection of Wild Birds. 
207 West George Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


MR. VACHELL’S BOOK 
[Zo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—I think you are unfair to Mr. Vachell: hunting is not 
yet a crime, and I think his book should have been given to 
an impartial critic. I am not a hunting man, and appreciate 
that cruelty is a matter of considerable moment, but an 
attitude of self-righteous superiority seems to me likely to do 
more harm than good. The criticism in this case, as I see it, 
should be on the book itself—‘ is it a good one or not on 
hunting ? ” and not on whether hunting is a cruel sport or the 
author a cruel man for writing the book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. W. Darwatu (Major), 

7% Hungershall Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

[We are sorry if we should appear to have been unfair to 
Mr. Vachell. ‘The book was given to one of our most trusted 
and regular reviewers and there was, of course, no question 
of it being handed to a prejudiced critic. Our reviewer's 
comment, ** The book is written with great relish and gusto, 
and readers who share his own proclivities will find Mr. 
Vachell a very jolly companion,” is not unfair criticism.— 
Ep. Spectator.| 


AN EXPERT ON THE COAL PROBLEM 
|To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir.. Perhaps I may be permitted to reply to your reviewer's 
comments on my letter relating to ** The Economics of the 
Coal Industry,’ by Mr. R. C. Smart. 

As regards the first point-—Mr. Smart's qualifications to 
write on the industry as a whole and as the Vice-President of 
the National Association of Colliery Managers—that has 
already been dealt with by Colonel Lewis, the Secretary, 
ina letter published in your issue of March 8th. 

As regards the comparative degree of rationalization in 
this country and in the Ruhr, your reviewer is perhaps unaware 
that at least fifty-two colliery undertakings in this country 
each produce over 1,000,000 tons per annum and that many 
of these are themselves grouped in one or other of the big 
amalgamations ; that these undertakings produce more than 
two-fifths of the total output of British coal; and that in 
South Wales, for instance, out of a total output of forty-nine 
million tons, no less than thirty-three million tons are produced 
by seven groups each controlling more than two million 
tons per annum. 

From the above examples it should be obvious that, in 
80 far as rationalization implies amalgamation, the industry 
is fully alive to the possibilities of amalgamation «here 
practicable. Whereas, however, the Ruhr is a highly compact 
coalfield, the coal-producing areas in Great Britain are widely 
separated and the process of combination is therefore more 
difficult. Whatever your reviewer may think, it is not the 
view of the Germans that the British industry is ‘ steadily 
becoming more “and more behind”; on the contrary they 
Tegard the progress of rationalization in this country with 
increasing alarm since they realize that they have done their 
utmost and that we are overtaking them. , 

Finally your reviewer sneers at the British coal industry 
because, in 1928, it was only paying wages at a rate of forty- 
four per cert. above pre-War, whereas the cost of living was 


sixty-six per cent. above that level. I suggest to him that 
this is rather a remarkable achievement since the average 
pithead price of coal was only 21.4 per cent. above pre-War 
level; especially when this figure is compared with that of 
forty for wholesale prices generally.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 New Court, Lincolns Inn, W.C. 2. Pomp Ger. 

[Our policy on the coal question has been explained in 
several leading articles. This correspondence is now closed. 
En. Spectator.| 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—As a great admirer and a constant reader for many years 
of the Spectator, may I be allowed to point out an error which 
has crept into the ‘‘ General Knowledge Questions and 
Answers’”’? In series 7—Question No. 8 asks for “ Three 
well-known Old Testament women whose names begin with 
J.’ The answer given is “* Jael, Jezebel, Judith.” 

I submit that Judith’s name does not occur in the Old 
Testament, Her achievements are recorded in the Book of 
Judith, one of the books included in the Apocrypha: Dr. 
Smith, of Bible Dictionary fame, writes of the Book of Judith 
as “ one of the earliest specimens of historical fiction.”” I am 
not one of the “ modernists” who, alas! describe the Old 
Testament in such terms; therefore, I must protest against 
any attempt to put the Word of God on the same level as the 
Apocrypha.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALICE MACDONALD OF THE ISLES, 

Thorpe Hall, Rudston, East Yorkshire. 


BUYING A HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to comment upon the article entitled 
** Buying a House” in your Financial Supplement of 
March Ist and in which Mr. Toovey compares house purchase 
through an insurance company with house purchase through 
a building society, his decision being in favour of the former? 

I do not, of course, question the right of Mr. Toovey to 
express his prejudice in favour of the insurance companies. 
It would appear, however, that he has acquired this prejudice 
(1) by comparing two methods which “ present distinct 
differences” in a sense which he does not fully appreciate, 
and (2) by using information regarding building societies 
which is incomplete and inaccurate. May. I state as briefly 
as possible the essential facts ? 

As regards (1), while the objective is admittedly identical, 
the two methods of attaining it are not comparable, at least 
on the lines followed by Mr. Toovey. Discussing the house 
purchase policy, Mr. Toovey emphasizes the fact that ‘‘ During 
the agreed period only the interest need be paid *’ and adds, 
‘** A building society usually requires repayment to be made 
by equal instalments spread over a number of years.’ This 
facility, however, can also be obtained from a building society 
jn approved cases and where there is sufficient margin of 
security. But is the facility in the circumstances indicated 
by Mr. Toovey as valuable as he would seem to suppose ? 
For while the interest is payable on the whole loan throughout 
“the agreed period’ the principal is really in effect being 
reduced by the premiums in respect of the endowment 
assurance. In the case of numerous building society advances, 
on the other hand, there is a continuous reduction of principal 
by easily graduated instalments, the proportion of interest 
in such instalments decreasing with the efflux of time. 

So much for general principles. I would also like to make 
the following observations :— 

(a) Mr. Toovey’s reference to building society advances 
combined with life assurance might leave the impression 
that the building societies regard the life assurance as being 
of minor importance. The societies take considerable pains 
to bring the combined insurance scheme to the notice of 
prospective borrowers ; and, in fact, a large and steadily 


increasing number of borrowers adopt it. 

(b) Mr. Toovey is open to criticism under two heads when 
he states that the “ rate of interest charged by life offices is 
lower than by building societies ’’ and that ** The rate generally 
charged by building societies is 6} per cent. or 7 per cent.” 
First, the two rates are not strictly comparable, since the rate 
does not provide the only source of revenue in the transaction 
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for the insurance company, whereas in the main it does for the 
building society. Secondly, even if the two rates were compar- 
able, it is hardly correct to say categorically that the rate 
charged by life offices is lower than that charged by building 
societies. In actual practice the building societies’ basic rate 
varies from 5} per cent. to 6 per cent., the former being lower 
than even the “ low rate ’”? which Mr. Toovey states is charged 
by one or two insurance offices. 

(c) It might be inferred from Mr. Toovey’s allusion to 
Income-tax concessions that the building society borrower's 
relief is negligible in this respect. The building society 
borrower’s annual interest payment to the society is offset 
against his liability to tax under Schedule ‘A’; and this 
includes interest on the advance made in respect of the 
single premium, if any, which assures the borrower’s life. 
Furthermore, borrowers obtain this relief automatically 
and without having the trouble of negotiating with the 
Revenue Authorities. 

I have, I fear, already made considerable demands upon 
your space. For this reason, I have deliberately abstained 
from making a detailed analysis of comparative figures, but 
I have said enough, I think, to demonstrate that building 
societies have no reason to shrink from any fair comparison 
‘with the insurance offices.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Harotp BELLMAN, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Birto Controt CONFERENCE. . 

Questions recently asked in Parliament on the subject of 
the position of Local Authorities under the new Local Govern- 
ment Act, in regard to the provision of Birth Control infor- 
mation, have aroused a good deal of interest among those 
concerned with Public Health work all over the country. 
To provide an opportunity for discussing the question par- 
ticularly from this practical aspect, a Conference is being 
organized by a Committee which represents a number of 
different associations, to take place on Friday, April 4th, at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, in which many eminent 
speakers will take part. The resolution which it is proposed 
to put to the Conference runs as follows :— 

“That this Conference calls upon the Minister of Health and 
Public Health Authorities to recognize the desirability of making 
available medical information on methods of Birth Control to 
married people who need it on medical grounds, or who ask for it.” 


For further information or tickets (price 1s.) application 
should be made to the Secretary, Committee for Birth Control 
Conference, 9, Parliament Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 1.— 
Eva M. Hupsack, Chairman of Joint Committee. 

Seats FoR SHor AssIsTANTS ACT. 

- In reply to your correspondent Mr. H. Dale, if he would be 
good enough to forward me any specific information as to the 
contravening of the ‘Seats for Shop Assistants Act,’ and 
give names and addresses of traders so offending, I shall be 
pleased to take the matter up with the local authorities res- 
ponsible for its administration. We, of course, treat every 
letter with confidence, and in reporting a case to the local 
authorities do not divulge the name and address of our 
informant.—A. LARKING, Secretary Early Closing Association, 
34-40 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4. 

_ An INTERNATIONAL SUMMER CAMP AT OBERAMMERGAU. 

A Summer Camp at Oberammergau has been arranged by 
the International Fellowship of Reconciliation, from May 31st 
to October Ist. The cost for a three days’ stay is 238s.; 
for four days, 38ls.; less in June and late September. 
A third-class return ticket from London to Oberammergau, 
vid Ostend and Munich, is £6 8s. 9d.—vid Tilbury and Dun- 
kerque somewhat cheaper, but a less direct route. Tickets 
for the Play vary from 5s. to 20s. Applications should be 
made at once to the Secretary, International Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 2-26 Déblergasse, Vienna VII, Austria. Pre- 
liminary enquiries can be addressed if preferred to Miss L. 
Stevenson, Cooldara, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. After May 25 
all correspondence to Fellowship Lager, Schiitzenhaus, 
Oberammergau, Bavaria, Germany. 

. ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., intends to resign 
the Chair of Natural History (Zoology) in the University of 
Aberdeen, as from September.30th, 1930. The appointment 
to the Chair is made by the Crown on the recommendation 
of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Scotland. It is under- 
stood that the conditions on which the Chair is held may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the University. 


TRAVEL. 
Owing to great pressure on our space the usual Travel Article 
is held over this week.—Ep.. SPECTATOR. 
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A Hundred Yeats Ago 


THe “ SPECTATOR,” Marcu 20TH, 1830. 


ACCIDENTAL CIRCUMSTANCES. 
Archbishop Moore owed his rise in life to two accidental circu. 
stances. “The Duke of Marlborough required a tutor for his sons, 


‘and wrote to Dr. Sutton, the then Principal of Christ Church 


College, Oxford, to appoint a proper person. The Doctor selected 
a young man, and the Duke appointed a time for an interview with 
him at the College. Either in consequence of mistaking the hour, 
or from a carelessness of disposition, he did not keep the appoint. 
ment, and both Dr. Sutton and the Duke grew angry. At this 
critical juncture Mr. Moorc passed by the house, and caught the eye 
of Dr. Sutton, who informed his Grace that, perhaps, it was as well 
the gentleman for whom they had so long waited in vain, had 
disappointed them, as he might prove as negligent with respect to 
his duties, as he had been in attending to his appointment, and hoe 
then strongly recommended Mr. Moore to the Duke. His Grace 
made no objection to this new arrangement. Mr. Moore was sent 
for, and introduced ; and, before the day closed, every necessary 
preliminary was arranged. Mr. Moore was not only a man of very 
great classical attainments, but also a most estimable character, 
He was likewise eminently handsome; and to his person, rather 
than to his talents, he was indebted for his seagon the Archiepiscopal 
throne. He had been some few years the family tutor, when his 
personal attractions placed him in an awkward, if not a dangerous 
situation. One of the daughters of his patron became enamoured of 
him, and hinted so broadly her wishes, that he could not affect to 
misunderstand her. In short, as the tutor did not profit by a hint, 
the lady spoke plainly. Mr. Moore could not return her love, 
and to avoid being pressed too closely, mentioned it in confidence 
to the Duke. His Grace was grateful, and assured Mr. Moors 
that he would never lose sight of him, until he had made his fortune, 
Nor did he, for as a reward for the tutor’s declining a noble alliance, 
he never rested until he saw him installed in the See of Canterbury, 
The Archbishop acknowledged to a late Right Reverend Prelate, 
from whom I obtained this anecdote, that had he admired the lady 
he very probably might have acted differently. 


Lorp GRENVILLE’S PRIDE. 


During the Chancellorship of Lord Erskine, some letters requiring 
immediate attention were given to a messenger by Lord Erskine 
for Lord Grenville, for whose reply he waited impatiently, and when 
he mentioned the affair to Lord Grenville, the latter denied that 
any such communication had ever been received. The messenger 
was questioned, and he persisted that the letters had been sent, 
and the affair was involved in mystery, till they were returned with 
the seals broken from the post-office ; and then it was discovered 
that the secrets of the ministry had been exposed, because Lord 
Grenville made a point of never receiving any letters which might 
be forwarded to him through the medium of the two-penny 
post-office, 


A Sussex Tragedy 


I heard a water-lily say : 

“Deep down beneath my leaves so green 
A little love-child sleeps between 

My stems, and never wakes to play. 


“T feel his tiny hands and feet 
Among my roots, and though his head 
Is resting in so strange a bed 
I know his dreams are very swect. 


“The village youngsters come and go 
Around my pond, and romp and fill 
The air with merry noise, and still 

My sleeping one sleeps on below. 


* And over there across the Weald 
Behind the windmill, and behind 
The hazel coppice, you may find 

A stile that leads into a field, 


“And up a narrow foot-way sce 
A wicket gate, that now will show 
Where hollyhocks and larkspurs blow 
In clumps beyond a peacock tree ; 


** And if you lift the rusty latch, 
A red brick path leads on before 
A cottage with a grey oak door, 
And roses dangling from its thatch. 


‘** And there a scared girl-mother keeps 
; Awake all night, and every night, 
And wonders if the morning light 
Will find her baby where it sleeps.” 
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for the Spring 


BOOKS 





A PRODUCTION: 


1926. 


By EDWARD GORDON CRAIG. 


This superb collection of reproductions, mostly in colour-collotype, demonstrate the designs made 


for the production of Ibsen’s “ Pretenders,” given during 1926 in Copenhagen. 


They are accom- 


panied by Mr. Craig’s own description of the event. A special price is offered for all orders 


given before publication, which will take place in April. 


One hundred copies, signed, 


£10 10s. net (after publication £12 12s.), and five hundred copies, unsigned, £7 7s. net (after 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
New edition, containing summaries of all 
the lives dealt with in the complete 
range of volumes, including the two last 
published. 21/- net 
India paper 25/- net 
Ordinary paper, bound in half-morocco, 
45/- net 


EVELINA 
By FRANCES BURNEY. Edited by 
F. D. MAckKINNON. 21/- net. Uniform 
in size and appearance with R. W. 
Chapman’s “Jane Austen,” and_ illus- 
trated from 18th century sources. 


GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 
By G. F. LAHEY, S.J. 7/6 net 
The first biography of one who has taken 
his place, irremovably, in the company 
of great English poets. Ready in April 


POETRY AT PRESENT 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS. 7/6 net 
A series of critical introductions to the 
work of sixteen English poets, of whom 
all, save one, are living. 
MASARYK OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

By DONALD A. LOWRIE. 3/6 net 
An account, by a close friend, of the 


great President who has just celebrated 
his 80th Birthday, 


A MINIATURE 


publication, £8 18s. 6d, net). 








THE LITTLE 
OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
2/- net 


The fourth genera- 
tion of a _ great 


family 


It is safe to say 
that no dictionary 
of its size is com- 
parable to this, the 
last inheritor of a 
superb tradition 





Ready in April 














THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
GREEK VERSE 
Edited by GILBERT MURRAY, 
CYRIL BAILEY, E. A. BARBER, 
T. F. HIGHAM and C. M. BOWRA 
8/6 net. India paper 10/- net 
Ready in April 


FRANCE 
By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 9/- net 
A stimulating analysis of the French 
character by the author of “ America 
comes of Age.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
SCULPTURE 

‘By STANLEY CASSON. 9/- net 
A companion volume to the same author’s 
“Some Modern Sculptors” which was 
so enthusiastically received just over a 
year ago. The book is fully illustrated 
and deals with sculptors from many 
countries. Ready in May 


STRETCHERS 
By FREDERICK A. POTTLE 
Illustrated. 10/6 net 
A first hand account of life with an 
American Field Hospital in France. 


MARCEL PROUST: 
Sa Revelation Psychologique Par Arnaud 
Dandieu. About 3/6 net ; 
One of the most profound studies of the 
peeier of the artist in fiction that 
as been written for many years, 
Ready in April 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN ART 


By R. H. WILENSKI. 


‘A survey in less than a hundred pages of the whole sweep of European painting, sculpture and 
architecture, from the remote antiquity of prehistoric Spain to the present day, fully illus- 
trated with over twenty half-tone plates. 


Of all Booksellers 


4/6 net 


Ready in April 
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In “NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER” (16s. net), RicHaRD 
HALLipurTON, the young author of “The Royal Road to 
Ronfance’ and “ The Glorious Adventure,” describes his adven- 


flew to San Salvador, where Columbus first landed; climbed to 
the crater of Mt. Popocatepetl; dived down 70 feet into the 
famous Well of Death in Yucatan; swam the Panama Canal 
from end to end; lived like Robinson Crusoe on ‘his island; 
and, as a voluntary prisoner, saw for himself the hofrors of the 
French penal settlement on Devil's Island, of which he says all 
that can be said—and printed! 

On the day of publication “NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER” 
had a wonderful “ Press.” The Daily Mail, in a long notice, 
quoted the author’s account of how, as the “s.s. Halliburton,” 
he swam the fifty-mile length of the Panama Canal; and the 
Daily Express and the Daily Chronicle concentrated on_ his 
exposure of the horrors of Devil's Island. As the Morning Post 
says, “ NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER ” is “ one of the most amazing 
books of adventure that we have ever read.” 

“An amazing story of murder, corrupt politics and srouggling 
on a gigantic scale is told in this extraordinary book,” says the 
Daily Mail reviewer of “LOOK AT CHICAGO! ” (10s. 6d. net), 
by Epwarp SuLtivan, who describes the desperate feuds which 
have sprung up between rival gangs of “ bootleggers.” A typical 
hero of this warfare was Dion O'Banion, who made the fatal 
mistake of selling to his confrére, Al Capone, a brewery which 
a few days later was raided by the police. . . . Dion's subsequent 
funeral, which was attended by le haut monde of his profession, 
was conspicuous for its extreme simplicity. There were only 
twenty-six truck-loads of wreaths, and no single wreath cost 
more than $5,000 

By the way, I have noticed a big and increasing demand for 
“THE RED ARCHIVES” (16s. net), by C. E. Vuttiamy. This 
is a most interesting book, for it gives authentic documents from the 
Russian State Papers from 1915 to 1918, and has an introduction 

y Dr. Hagberg Wright, the Librarian of the London Library. 
As the Daily News says, “ This is a volume for which, in its 
unprejudiced English edition, the historian will be deeply grateful.” 


“ PRESIDENT MASARYK” (7s. 6d. net), by C. J. C. STREET, 
is a biography of one of the greatest figures in contemporary 
history—the man who began life as the son of a blacksmith and 
became the founder of the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia. As 
Mr. Wickham Steed wrote in a long review in the Observer, 
“ Than this story, the annals of the Wax offer none more thrilling.” 


“ VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS” (7s. 6d. net), is a charming 
book by WaLTER WILKINSON, the author of “ The Peep-Show,” 
of which D. H. Lawrence said, “To me, a book like * The Peep- 
Show" reveals England better than twenty novels written by clever 
young ladies and gentlemen.” The author is a young artist who 
tramps the roads of Southern England: with a puppet- -show of 
his own making, and at night sleeps under the stars in his little 
tent. In “ VAGABONDS AND PUPPETS” he. tells of his experi- 
ences on the highways, his encounters with simple village folk, 
and his camping places by wood or valley or stream. Yes, a 
beautiful little book, which has already received high praise from 
the Observer, the Aforning Post (“It is wholly delightful, and 
would have been enjoyed by R. L. S.”) and the Daily Telegraph 
(" This is a book of rare fascination, romantic, picturesque and 
yet entirely actual .. . told with a charm that would have delighted 
George Borrow himself.” *). Also it has been praised in The 
Evening Standard by Mr. Arnold Bennett, who says that he 
prefers a Punch and Judy show to the Theatre. 


Have you read JoHN- RHope’s new book, “PERIL AT 
CRANBURY HALL”? If not, do ask your Library for it as ‘scon 
as possible, because you will certainly enjoy it. As the Times 
Literary Supplement says, “ John Rhode stands in the front rank 
of writers of detective fiction,” and this is one of his best books. 
Incidentally, it will recall to many readers a famous criminal case, 
which still remains an unsolved mystery. 


Another mystery novel which you will enjoy is “THE DEAD 
MOUSE,” by Austen ALLEN, which the Sunday Express calls— 


quite rightly!—* a detective story for the real connoisseur.’ 


Did you see the fine review of Netra SyreTT’s great novel, 
“PORTRAIT OF A REBEL” in The Tatler? This is what Mr. 
Richard King wrote about it: “ It is undoubtedly one of the very 
best novels I have read this year. . Netta Syrett has written 
a very human, a very interesting, and a very lovable story. -A 
novel which would be a misfortune to miss.” 


Last June I published W. F. Morris's “ BRETHERTON, ‘ 
which Mr. J. C. Squire, in the London Mercury, calls “ undoubtedly 
’ the best of the English War-books.” This month I am publishing 
“ THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS,” by Henry WILLIAMSON, the 
author of “ Tarka the Otter,” with pictures by William Kermode. 
This is a book which will take a place of its own in the literature 
of the War. Its price is 10s. 6d. net, and there is also a Limited 
Edition of 350 signed copies at £2 2s. net, which is already 
over-subscribed. 
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Times Literary Supplement : 
A strong, straightforward work.” 
British Weekly : 
“ Well-written and handsome volume.” 
Norman N. Collins, Daily News : 
“Sane and affectionate.” 
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“ Strongly recommended.” 
T. Earle Welby, Saturday Review: - 





“Informed, sympathetic, and well written.” 


Donald Carswell, Everyman : 
“ Mr. Gwynn’s admirable book.” 
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SCRIVENER 


CLAUDE HOUGHTON 


** Proves that the mystery story in the hands of a literary 

master can be made a thing of rare and subtle beauty. 

As in * Crisis,’ the dialogue is superbly handled.” 
—Edward Crickmay, Sunday Referee. 


‘* For some reason I have missed Mr. Claude Houghton’s 
previous work, but after reading his new novel I promise 
to miss nothing of his in the future . . You cannot 
put the book down.”—Ralph Straus, Bystander. 


“The book has charm, originality and many neat 
touches.” —Hilda Goodway, Daily Telegraph. 


** Will attract a large body of entranced readers.” 
—Morning Post. 


A New Novel, Just Out, by 


NAOMI JACOB 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 
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Sitwell on Pope 


Alexander Pope. By Edith Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 15s.) 


Arrer a century of partial eclipse Alexander Pope is beginning 
to come into his own again. The world is weary of diluted 
romanticism, and even more weary of the brutal realism which 
attempted to supplant it. ‘Conscious craftsmanship is respected 
anew, and the lyric, with its pretended artlessness, has 
become as artificial in the bad sense as Pope was artificial 
in the good. It is high time that the Master was acclaimed 
once more. 

The wise gods—or an enterprising publisher—decided that 
Miss Edith Sitwell should be Pope’s trumpet, and whoever 
wishes to quarrel with such a choice neéd only read her book 
to know that his fears are groundless. It is true that Miss 
Sitwell marries incongruous images with a daring which Pope 
himself might have considered far-fetched. When looking at 
trees no writer of the Augustan Age was ever reminded 
of icebergs. But what matter? The fanciful metaphor is 
both Miss Sitwell’s charm and her danger. It is an indication 
of her hypersensitiveness, and Pope, more than anyone 
else, is in need of sensitive handling. 

So frail a creature, set down in the most brutal years of the 
eighteenth century, is indeed an object of pity, and the fact 
that he knew how to defend himself should only make him 
worthy of admiration as well. His character had a strange 
twist in it. Even Miss Sitwell is driven to admit ‘‘ an unfor- 
tunate inhibition against speaking the truth”; and, if only 
for his fame, he should really have refrained from all that 
crooked business with his own and other people’s letters. 
The systematic falsification of correspondence in order to 
reflect more glory on Alexander Pope is not an agreeable 
trait in the poet’s character, but it would seem to have been 
almost his only fault. He was generous even to the point 
of folly, disinterested in affection, and if he quarrelled fiercely 
with his acquaintances, he kept his friends. A genius for 
friendship! The phrase is much commoner than the thing, 
but Pope had it, and his friendship with Swift is the finest 
thing in the lives of both men. Swift’s incipient madness and 
Pope’s growing delicacy of health imposed an almost intoler- 
able strain on their relationship, and the part of Miss Sitwell’s 
book which deals with this is a masterpiece of kindly insight. 
Anyone who fails to be moved by her description of Swift's 
collapse has no heart and no ear for fine writing. 

Miss Sitwell brings to the defence of Pope against all his 
enemies a generous chivalry which warms the breast. We 
may not always agree but we are always delighted. To 
Addison she is scrupulously just ; to Dennis not more con- 
temptuous than his conduct deserves. It is chiefly on Lady 


Mary Wortley that the full tempest of her anger fails. Enraged 
hy her cynicism, her shamelessness, and her Philistine attitude, » 
Miss Sitwell rends Lady Mary with a gusto which spectators 
cannot but applaud. She calls her “a dilapidated macaw, : 
with a hard, piercing laugh, mirthless and joyless . . . with 
a parrot’s powers of observation, and a parrot’s hard and : 
poisonous bite.”” She even pursues her into exile and delights : 
to transcribe Horace Walpole’s malicious description of her 
last frowzy days in Rome. Miss Sitwell has indeed adopted 
Pope into the family, and is as quick to join issue on his 
behalf as if he were her own brother. 

Whatever defence Pope the man may need, Pope the poct 
has, until recently, needed more. It has been the fashion to 
say that he had no feeling for natural beauty, that he never 
wrote ‘ with the eye on the object,” and that his verse is 
monotonous. 

. This last monstrous accusation is very effectively dealt 
with by an elaborate analysis of his rhythm, in which Miss~ 
Sitwell makes good use of her own fine ear and her own experi- 
ence in the craft of verse. A set metre is a kind of trellis on | 
which the vine of rhythm grows. Pope’s trellis is narrower 
than Milton’s, but the vine is not less alive nor less cunningly 
intertwined through the meshes of its supperting structure. | 
Even ‘ end-stopped ” lines are capable of infinite variation 
by the use of the caesura ; and the distribution of the weight | 
of syllables need never be the same. There is no space in the 
present notice to give examples, and Miss Sitwell gives enough | 
to convince the most obdurate. Her comments on all these 
metrical matters are pleasantly free from the pedantry which 
disfigures so much writing on questions of prosody ; and she 
does not fall into the opposite error of imagining that inspira- , 
tion can dispense with craftsmanship. Poets, as she says, 
are born, but not born ready-made. 

In one chapter—that on “ Fashionable Life ’’--she allows | 
her own poetic impulses full scope, rolling the sound of rich’ 
and unusual words on her sensitive tongue, and painting those _ 
brightly-coloured miniatures in which her art excels. ; 

"“ Here comes Lady Hectick in her sedan-chair, going to enquire 
about the play bills, and old Lady Spitely with her black monkey 
beside her, like a shadow of Death, and, outside the sedan, the 
delicate fawning dust is mimicking her, mopping and mowing, 
like a pale ghost of the monkey that sits beside her.” 

This book is a delight, not only for what it reveals of Pope, 
but for what it reveals of Miss Sitwell. It is as much a credit 
to her heart as to her head. I donot know when any volume 
of mingled criticism and biography has given me so much 


pleasure. James LAVER. 


Word-Lote 


oer and Other Words. By Ernest Weekley. (Murray. 
8. 


Saxo Grammaticus, or First Aid for the Best-Seller. By 
Ernest Weekley. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


Ir there is a thread or trend of thought running through 
the twelve separate essays that make up Adjectives, it seems 
to be a deprecation of excessive standardization in our speech, 
& wise conservancy (the spelling of which word, by the way, 
is due to an error of Dr. Johnson’s in inserting an interloping 
and inaccurate n) directed towards maintaining the purity 
of our English tongue, and a careful scrutiny of any new 
word-arrival that comes along to claim entrance into it. 
If the newcomer is worthy and does what is wanted with 
dignity and effectiveness, then let it in, but do not let us, 
in our rather abject surrender to American word-invasion, 
permit ourselves to write after the manner of—‘'There’s 
a lot of careless, ignorant, foreign slobs that need to be jollied 


into using their conks.” If the American chooses to continue 
along these awful lines, “ spoken American (Mr. Weekley 
thinks) must eventually become as distinct from Mnglish as 
Yiddish is from classical Hebrew.” 

Where there is so much to delight and hold us in Adjectives 
—for there is a joy or a tickle or an interesting scrap of new 
knowledge on nearly every page— it may seem a little ungrac- 
ious to admit hostile criticism into any notice of the book. 
But Mr. Weekley’s chapter on Americanisms is definitely 
deficient. Elsewhere he observes that “a language isolated 
from its original source remains archaic,” but he neglects to 
remember that truth when he comes to consider the American 
language. So many so-called Americanisms are simply 
archaic English which has homed back to the country of its 
birth. And not even archaic, for many of them are to be 
heard in our local English dialects to-day. On p. 166 the 
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author cites ten ‘ characteristic American colloquialisms,” 
culled from the letters of Walter Hines Page, seven at least 
of which are, or have been till lately, in use in our local speech. 
Apart from its slang and a very distinct picturesqueness of 
invented phrase (like O. Henry’s “as happy as a Zulu on a 
cake of ice’) American speech displays to some extent a real 
poverty, because here we have a whole population or very 
large parts of it brought up on the printed letter. 

Hence it results that the general level of English spoken 
in the United States, though possibly more grammatical 
(according to the modern standards of grammar) than English 
English, yet lacks the infinite variety and subtle beauties 
of our local speech, which the B.B.C. so mistakenly strives to 
correct. It was the writers of the Elizabethan age who 
regularly started the formation of a literary tongue as a thing 
apart from the people’s speech, and out of that literary tongue 
was gradually fashioned a formal grammar, which in time has 
dared to claim for itself the title of good grammar—the one 
and only. But it is this very standard English which is 
really itself corrupt. The countryman’s “I am a-doing of 
it,” is just as good grammar as any in the books; every 
part of the sentence can be historically vouched for. So 
it is with a melancholy sort of retrospect that Mr. Weekley 
has to confess “ that the only people who now speak English 
with any approach to historical correctness are the few 
surviving agricultural labourers who are old enough to have 
escaped the devastating effects of the Elementary Education 
Act’; while the historian in him forces him to record that 
** Mrs. Gamp talked like an early Georgian duchess and Sam 
Weller like a town ‘blood ’ of the same period.” 


The best chapter in the book is that on English surnames 
compiled from material collected by one of the author’s pupils. 
Apart from the merely patronymic and territorial, surnames 
are largely occupational (Arrowsmith, Lorimer, Ferryman), 
or physically descriptive (Fathead, Longman, Strong ? th’ Arm, 
Sheepshanks), or refer to some behaviour or equipment (Sweeilove 
Honeydew, Flinthard, Shakespeare, Longstaff). In nearly 
two hundred and fifty instances the author’s list of surnames, 
which is, of course, at the same time a list of ordinary nouns, 
has antedated the Oxford English Dictionary “by one century 
at least,” and study pushed further along these lines might, 
s0 Mr. Weekley believes, in a large measure have revolutionized 
the chronology of the Dictionary. Excellent, too, as a 
slight introduction to the fascinating study of place- 
names are chapters VI and VII on English and London 
place-names, and out of the name-giving chapter on adjectives 
one may pick many a savoury morsel. Adjectives seem to 
suffer from a most distressing disease ; so many have, and 
always have had, a tendency to be used in an invidious sense. 
A very natural “ dislike of conspicuous virtue” has given 
the present-day sense to parsimonious and egregious, for 
instance, and how absurdly adjectives can behave is illustrated 
by the way in which “ fine ” can apply cither to a point or toa 
woman, with opposite effects. 

Mr. Weekley calls syllabus a ghost-word (comparable with 
Hebrides and Grampian) and denies its origin from the Greek 
sullambanein. But is he absolutely certain about its being 
a misprint from “ sittubas the accusative plural of the Greek 
sittuba,’ a contents’-tag? Why accusative plural? And 
is there any such Greek word as sitiuba ? Pleasantly titillatory 
is Johnson’s definition of cricket in the Dictionary chapter— 
** A sport, at which the contenders drive a ball with sticks 
in opposition to each other.” Would anyone guess that 
“shingle”? (the hair) is an Americanism and dates from 
1857, and isn’t it well worth reviving the old story from Punch 
of the much-worshipped infant who, exhorted by one parent 
to say d-d-dad and by the other to say m-m-mam, compromised 
on d-d-dam ? 

While Mr. Weekley is on the lively hunt for odd words, 
odd origins, and odd uses, we are willing to go with him 
anywhere. But when as Savo Grammuiicus he puts on cap 
and gown and proceeds to deliver some rather dull lectures 
(he could not be wholly dull) on various obvious instances 
of bad grammar, we want to go and play elsewhere. There 
are uneducated people who write copiously and there are 
educated people who are at times careless. Aliquando 
dormitat, But do educated people really want a Professor to 
tell them that they must not write “‘ He was one of those men 
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who was annoyed at the slightest opposition,” or to hint 
that all is not well with ‘ The industry and fecundity of Mr, 
Edgar Wallace continues to amaze,” or that strict grammar 
forbids us to say, ‘* Who are you looking at?” (One knows, 
of course, that cultured owls round Boston, Mass., are heard 
to hoot ‘ Tu-whit, tu-whom.’) Saxo may help a few tiro. 
writers. He will warn them, if they are cricket-reporters, 
against criticizing “ the paucity of the Lancashire fielding” , 
he may head them off from confusing waive with wave and 
deprecate and depreciate. But that is nearly all, save 
perhaps a sound word on the split infinitive: if you can’t 
make your meaning clear without it, take the Duke of 
Wellington’s way with a blackmailer over some letters, and 
substitute “ split’? for ‘ publish.” 


The Iberian Fact 


A History of Iberian Civilisation. By Oliveira Martins, 
Translated, and with an introduction by Aubrey Bell. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America. By Cecil Jane, 
(Oxford University Press. 10s.) 

Amonc the glib catchwords with which the present generation 

in Europe has grown up, there is none more obsolete or mis- 

leading than “ the decadence of Spain.’? Mechanization and 
materialism have held sway for so long over men’s minds 
as to distort their sense of values. Now at last, however 
the truth that ‘“‘ man cannot live by bread alone ” is making 
itself felt throughout the world. There is one country 
where that truth has never been lost sight of, a fact which 
accounts in no small measure for the legend of ‘‘ decadence.” 

That is why many of us look to the qualities and virtues to 

which Spain has remained faithful to prove the salvation of 

humanity. 

Oliveira Martins has aptly summed up the Iberian contribu- 

tion to the common wealth as ‘a profound religious instinct 
allied with a keen sense of personal independence.” Of that 
hombria, or manly independence, which by itself might well 
substantiate the gibe that Spain’s natural political constitu- 
tion is anarchy, there are manifold examples throughout the 
ages—and to-day. Those of us who know anything of the 
Spaniard’s local patriotism can testify to the “religious 
enthusiasm which this people brings to all aspects of life.” 
We have only to recall, too, the expulsion of the Jews and 
of the Moriscos as evidence of the way in which religious 
feelings have always predominated over considerations of 
economic expediency. The word “religious,” however, is 
misleading. What that quality really is we are shown in Mr. 
Cecil Jane’s brilliant study of the Spanish family of nations. 
As he says :— 
“©. . of all peoples upon earth, the Spanish is perhaps the most 
idealistic. Everything is idealized; there is a fervent desire that 
all should be ideal. Love should be ideal love, complete, absolute, 
unbounded ; the lover should be in all things the slave of his mistress, 
surrendering to her his whole being, body, soul and spirit. Friend- 
ship should be ideal; social intecourse should become that of 
friends, not of mere acquaintances. For the mediocre and_ tho 
commonplace there is no place in the mind of the Spaniard ; in all 
things ‘he strives towards perfection, and with anything less than 
perfection he remains wholly dissatisfied.” 

We can ill spare such a quality to-day. 

These two books complete each other very well, and Oxford 
is abundantly justified of the first two children of her Chair 
of Spanish Studies. Professor Madariaga contributes a 
preface to cach of them. Oliveira Martins, a Portuguese writer 
and politician of the ‘eighties, does not merely give us what his 
translator, Mr. Aubrey Bell, calls “ history seen through a 
temperament.” This is the best study of the Iberian fact 
which has ever been made, for he has just those qualities of 
controlled passion and brilliant intuition which are recognized 
to-day as the most essential to the historian, and which are 
incidentally the peculiar possession of the Iberian genius. He 
shows how the physical and social geography of the country pos- 
tulated congeries of different regions completing one another; 
how in the Middle Ages the nation evolved as a loose confedera- 
tion on the Swiss model, the combination of a system of aristo- 
cratic forms of government with a system of councils, /.¢., 
democratic communities. The latter, he argues, for all their 
Roman externals, corresponded to the essential social nuclcus, 
the ayuntamiento which was itself no other than the jimaa of 
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the Atlas tribes—Tuaregs, Berbers, &¢.—with whom the 
ancient Iberians are identified. In the end, however, the 
turbulent nobles broke up the communal system, and, as 
elsewhere in Europe, the dynastic State supervened. One 
thing should be understood, however, which explains a good 
many things in Spain to-day, namely that the Spanish 
monarchy assimilated the living force of both the aristocratic 
and democratic strains in the national organism. And so 
centralized unity was achieved, and was rewarded with the 
glittering prizes of the sixteenth century. But Spain remained, 
as Senhor Martins reminds us, ‘* a democracy presided over by 
the monarchy.” Finally, he gives us the clue to Spain’s 
political history, when he says :— 

“The originality of the Iberian civilization consists precisely in 
the fact that it seeks, for a genius which is essentially non-European, 
forms which belong to the social and historical development of the 
Aryan races of Europe.” 

Mr. Jane’s thesis, which, by the way, he proves up to the 
hilt, is that Spain’s trouble is not, as usually diagnosed, 
political apathy, but, on the contrary, political idealism. 
So far from the Spaniard’s desire for individual liberty and 
local freedom being destroyed when its open expression was 
rendered impossible by a strong central monarchy, those same 
attributes were taken over and enabled to flourish in the 
Americas. Examine any of the constitutions of South and 
Central American States, and you find the quintessence of 
Liberalism and democracy—on paper. In practice, on the other 
hand, these Liberal and democratic republics have enjoyed 
more than their fair share of *‘ autocratic interludes,” and in all 
constitutions there is, indeed, an emergency clause permitting 
the Executive, in times of crisis, to assume discretionary powers. 
Superficial observers over here are right, therefore, in describing 
political life in Spanish America as “ alternating periods of 
liberty and despotism ” ; they are badly wrong, however, in 
their explanation of this instability. The urge to freedom 
which stamps the Spaniard is counteracted, according to 
Mr. Jane, by another sentiment almost, if not quite, as strong. 

“Tt has always been a characteristic of the Spaniard to desire 
that a ruler should rule; it is part of his very idealism which 
impels him to believe that whatever a man finds to do, he should 
do with all his might.” 

And so in Spanish-speaking countries, political life is bound to 
be vigorous. Instead of the sordid and unreal political life, 
as we know it in France and in the United States, there is a 
permanent conflict, spiritual not material, between two 
sections, 

“ the one holding that liberty, the other that efficient administration, 
is the greatest boon ; one would prefer disintegration to tyranny, 
tho other, tyranny to disintegration.” 

IIow this unsolved problem of securing a government 
combining ‘* the ideal of efficiency as they understand it and 
the ideal of liberty as they understand it,” has been tackled in 
the various South American countries, is the subject of 
Mr. Jane’s essay. There is also some valuable historical inter- 
pretation of the War of Independence. Like everyone who 
comes into contact with things Spanish, he writes con amore, 
with an enthusiasm which carries the reader away so as to 
make him feel that he is himsclf present at this ‘* spectacle 
of a race striving whole-heartedly towards a realization of its 
ideals, of a race content with nothing less than the best.” 


Feathers from the Eagle 


Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. Edited with an Introduction 
by Leslie Hotson. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 

TuEsE distressing documents are properly outside the 
province of the literary critic. Confronted with the task of 
writing about them, he feels inclined to plead that he deals 
only with works of art, and not with life. But of course 
that is untrue, and he is forced to write reluctantly about 
these long-dead people whose tragic relationship has become 
a legend. It is a simple matter to gossip about such things 
among friends—all the world does it with considerable enjoy- 
ment ; but to deliver opinions in public is not so pleasant. 

Yet it must be done, if only to vindicate one’s faith in 
the fundamental moral grandeur of the people who create 
the beautiful things by which the divinity in man is mani- 
fested : a grandeur too often obscured by the dust raised 





from its conflict with the dishonesty, compromise, and 
cowardice by which our easy human relationships are main- 
tained. It must be done, too, if we would prove our belief 
that justice and the judgment of men by their actions are 
merely ethical expedients based upon temporary standards, 
and lacking the compassion, the penetrating wisdom, which 
enable us to know ourselves and each other, and to deepen 
the realities of human society. 

According to one’s temperament, one sympathizes either 
with Shelley and the forces of abstract idealism, or with 
Harriet and the forces of worldly decorum, common sense 
and self-interest. Up to the present the world at large has 
chosen the latter. But to-day there is a change of feeling, 
owing partly to the discovery of new facts, and partly to 
the development of sex-morals along a line less closely 
associated with the tribal laws of primitive Judaea. The 
simple and almost naive nobility of Shelley's character is 
now fully recognized, and the evidence of all his friends on 
this point is accepted without the qualifications made by 
people of Matthew Arnold’s generation. In those days 
Shelley was still the atheist and blasphemer, except to the 
few, such as Browning, Rossetti, Richard Garnett and H. §. 
Salt, who “ saw him plain.” To-day he is regarded as a being 
of profound religious genius, an ascetic and altruist and a 
poet who ranks with Lueretius, St. John and Dante in 
his expression of the most beatific attitudes of the human soul. 

So the wheel turns, and affects our judgments on the handfal 
of events which made up the life of this unhappy man. By 
now, however, the partisanship and rancour have died away; 
and we are able to see and to pity all the actors in that play 
of incompatible temperaments. We see Shelley, with his 
abnormal intensity of intellectual life, for which he sacrificed 
everything else. It is difficult to appreciate how different 
from that of the average man was his sense of, and emphasis 
upon, the realities of life. We have an illustration in one of 
these newly-discovered letters, where he writes to Harriet :— 

*T think T am aware of the meaning of the word (friendship). 
To sympathize in our principles and views, to have common pursuits 
and habits of feeling is the origin of friendship and the attendant 
of every species of atfection. I shall never cease to interest myself 
in your welfare. You were my wife, you are the mother of my 
child: you will bear another to me. But these are ties which only 
bind to worldly matters where sympathy in the, great questions 
of human happiness is wanting. They produce mutual kindness, 
compassion and consideration ... but the sacrifice and _ self. 
devotion of an elevated friendship cannot exist where the causes have 
ceased to act.” 

To think of the conjugal act and the resultant ties of 
parenthood as secondary to an intellectual and spiritual 
companionship must seem to many people—even to-day—as 
being out of touch with the grim facts of existence and with 
those instincts which promote such dogmas as “ blood is 
thicker than water.” ‘* Yes,’ Shelley would have answered, 
*‘and therefore the more unclean.” Yet we see around us 
a human society that conforms more and more to his 
principles. Mr. Shaw has preached them for a lifetime, and 
we feel to-day a common resentfulness towards relationships 
enforced by the accidents of birth between people who have 
no mental life in common. In his belief that a man should 
leave his father and his mother if they threaten his life-work, 
Shelley had a superb exemplar in Christ. 

But if we now understand these mighty questions, are we 
not the more inclined to pity Harriet ? She was never more 
than a child. Wer elder sister Eliza had so protected and 
dominated her from infancy that the girl had found no 
opportunity to develop an independent judgment. She could 
not make the smallest decision without calling for Eliza. 
At the age of sixteen, when Shelley met her, this dominance 
already was crushing her, so that she played, half-uncon- 
sciously, with the idea of suicide as a means of escape. Eliza 
—well-meaning, righteous and practical—pushed her into 
Shelley’s arms, against his desire, and we see from his letter 
to Hogg written at that time :— 

“ Her father has persecuted her in a most horrible way . . . She 
asked my advice: resistance was the answer. She wrote to say 
that resistance was useless, but that she would fly with me, and 
threw herself upon my protection. We shall have £200 a year: 
when we find it run short we must live, I suppose, upon Love ! 
Gratitude and admiration, all demand that I should love her for 
ever!” 

Eliza had manocuvred her into this step, knowing well 
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Shelley’s attitude to marriage, summed up in his words: 
“Tf you want more argument, read the marriage service 
before you think of allowing an amiable, beloved female to 
submit to such degradation.’ Such is the far-sightedness of 
those practical, rigidly moral worldlings of which she was 
so perfect an example. ‘They are not people whom one can 
blame. They are what they are: well meaning, tenacious of 
purpose, boisterous and hearty but totally unaware of values 
not their own. Harriet was a prettier, more amiable and lyrical 
edition of her sister, doing in innocence what her monitress 
did in shrewd calculation. Shelley tried to break her of this 
parasitism and to induce her to think and act for herself. 
But he failed. She did not understand even his intention, 
and clung more tightly than ever to Eliza. Poor child, life 
gave her no chance. We do not now, however, blame Shelley. 
Even this sister, this implacable figure of orthodox self-respect 
fighting for the advancement of her family, no longer attracts 
our condemnation. Those things were too long ago. 

Dr. Hotson deserves his good luck in finding these ten 
letters which were exhibited as evidence in the Court of 
Chancery when the Westbrooks sought to gain custody of 
the two children after Harriet’s death. Copies were lodged 
in the Record Office, and he has found them and edited 
them with notes which put the situation in a nutshell. He 
tries to be unbiassed, and he gives a pathetic picture of 
Harriet, but ‘‘ oh, how he hates her sister.” 

Ricwarp CHURCH. 


Enlightened Advertisement 


Printing in the XXth Century. (Times Publishing Co. 7s. 6d.) 


On the occasion of its forty-thousandth number, in 1912, 
the Times issued a printing supplement which was later 
published in book form. This book was an informative 
survey of printing history and of the technical and artistic 
achievements of its day. It was, however, in view of the 
good work already being produced at that date, a surprisingly 
undistinguished publication, typographically considered. The 
present volume, which is the Times printing supplement of 
October 29th, 1929, remodelled as a handsome crown quarto 
volume with the addition of many coloured and rotogravure 
plates, in every way surpasses its pedestrian predecessor. It 
may well serve as a symbol of the aesthetie progress which 
has been made during these last two decades in the general 
standard of English printing. 

The book is not, of course, only or even mainly concerned 
with aesthetic standards. The Times, as this record proudly, 
yet with sufficient modesty and detachment, insists, has 
in its long history been consistently a pioneer of technical 
progress. It first introduced the steam printing press of 
Koenig and Bauer in the 1820’s, a machine which attained 
the then unheard-of speed of one thousand impressions an 
hour of a four-page paper. Its own engineers, Applegarth 
and Cowper, had by 1827 devised and built a press capable 
of five thousand copies an hour. Twenty years later 
Applegarth invented the principle which is the germ of all 
modern newspaper speed-technique—the principle of the 
rotary press, in which the type is affixed to a revolving 
cylinder (in Koenig’s press the paper was carried over the 
flat bed of type by a cylinder). This cylinder-to-cylinder 
movement is essentially the same in the most modern Hoe 
or Crabtree tiered multiple-unit presses capable of producing 
two hundred and fifty thousand copies of a twenty-four-page 
newspaper in the hour. ‘These seemingly fantastic issues are 
not, in fact, achieved so much by the speeding up of the 
machines—the individual unit of a modern press runs at a 
speed of one thousand eight hundred per hour, as against the 
one thousand two hundred of the Applegarth press of 1848 — 
but by the ingenious combination of units into a co-ordinated 
whole. 

Yet again pioneering, the Times engineers produced the 
Walter press of 1855, in which the paper was fed into the 
machine not in single sheets, but, as now, from a continuous 
roll. And yet again, the Times was the first English newspaper 
to instal a practical mechanical composition machine (the 
Kastenbein, in 1879) ; while it was a member of its editorial 
staff, Frederick Wicks, who invented the type-caster machine 


which was used in the office until replaced by the improved 
Monotype, Linotype and Intertype composing machines of 
the existing plant. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Times permits 
itself to dwell egotistically upon its own glories. Printing in 
the Twenticth Century is a comprehensive ‘record in which the 
whole field of technical achievement in printing machinery, 
type-founding, process engraving, paper and ink-production, 
bookbinding is competently, if summarily, surveyed. It is 
an ideal textbook for the student and & valuable abstract 
for those professionally engaged in the allied industries of 
printing, publishing and advertising ; and though the layman 
may find the necessarily rather over-compressed technical 
monographs difficult reading, pains have been taken, especially 
in the many excellent contributions by the knowledgeable 
Mr. William Gamble, to mitigate the not altogether avoidable 
difficulty. Amateurs of printing will turn with relief and 
profit to the historical summaries, the chapters on typography, 
book production, the work of the private presses, chapters 
adorned by the careful scholarship of Professor Pollard, 
Mr. Stanley Morison and Mr. A. F. Johnson and the practical 
carftsmanship of Sir Emery Walker, Mr. Douglas Cockerell, 
Mr. Bernard Newdigate, Mr. R. P. Gossop and others. 

That a book of three hundred pages, set in comely, legible 
type skilfully arranged, with something like a hundred 
illustrations, should be able to be produced at the absurdly 
modest price of 7s. 6d. needs a word of explanation in justice 
to the ordinary publisher. The book carries some thirty 
advertisements (incidentally, these are excellently designed). 
It is itself also, of course, an advertisement, one of the very 
best and rarest kinds of advertisement which, on account of 
the generous and detached mood in which it is conceived, 
benefits the advertiser while rendering, and because rendering, 
a signal service to much wider interests than his. The book 
is, in fact, such as to enhance the unique prestige of the 
Times and to make us grateful that our national newspaper is 
under such enlightened direction. And to the “ prestige” 
account may be cheerfully written off any difference between 
the costs of production and of sales of so wisely conceived and 
admirably produced a book. 

JosEerH Tuorp, 


Froude and Carlyle 


Froude and Carlyle: A Study of the Froude-Carlyle Con- 
troversy. By-Waldo H. Dunn, Professor of English in the 
College of Wooster, U.S.A. (Longmans, Green. L5s.) 


Tue Froude-Carlyle controversy has never been silent for 
long, nor is it likely ever to end. Those who voluntarily take 
part in a controversy have the controversial spirit, and the 
participants in this particular controversy have an abundance 
of material to draw upon. This interesting book by Professor 
Waldo H. Dunn, Professor of English in the College of Wooster, 
U.S.A., will temporarily exacerbate feeling. The book was 
published only three weeks ago, but already the rival armies 
are fixing bayonets. The effect upon those who are interested 
in the controversy but have not seriously taken part in it 
may, we hope, be quite different. Professor Dunn may 
have overstated the case for Froude, at least in so far as he 
unnecessarily disparages some of Froude’s critics, but we hope 
that his book will convince a wide public that the disparage- 
ment of Froude himself has been carried too far. Froude is, 
indeed, one of the historians and biographers who most 
deserve rehabilitation and we venture to sav that this book, 
even more than the work of the ironic Mr. Herbert Paul, will 
help him back towards the position he deserves. 

Professor Dunn tells us that when he first read Froude’s 
Life of Carlyle he was not aware that it had already aroused 
a bitter dispute, nor did he perceive any reason why it should 
do so, It left him the sincere admirer of both Carlyle and 
Froude. When he learned the pros and cons of the dispute 
in England he became fascinated and he has at length given 
us the outcome of his researches on the subject. He complains 
that Mr. Alexander Carlyle, the owner of a great number of 
relevant papers written by and to Thomas Carlyle, refused to 
allow him aecess to those papers. Mr. Alexander Carlyle 
offered to collate any documents which Professor Dunn 
cared to submit to him, but Professor Dunn said that he would 
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KARL TSCHUPPIK 


A history of Imperial Austria since 1848 and the life 
of a European figure of immense importance and 
dramatic interest. A reign which saw the last long 
struggle of the ancient Hapsburg dynasty against 
the rising tide of democracy and national aspirations. 
Herr Tschuppik’s narrative sticks to facts, but his 
style is powerful and engaging, and the facts them- 
selves are quite sufficiently absorbing to hold one’s 
interest from the opening days of Revolution and 
Counter-revolution to the final drama of the old 
Emperor’s death and political defeat in the blazing 
ruins of the Great War. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 


In the Very Words of the Scriptures. Compiled from 
the Gospels of the four Evangelists, and presented 
as one continuous narrative by REGINALD G. 
PONSONBY. With a characteristic Preface by Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell. March 27th. 3s. 6d. net. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES AND 


THE INVESTOR 
A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 
Author of “ Methods of Amalgamation.” 
A book for the average investor. He is given here 
just that essential knowledge of company procedure 
and finance usually only to be obtained painfully and 
at considerable cost. Shortly. About 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MECHANISM OF NATURE 
PROF. E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 
D.Sc., Ph.D., Quain Professor of Physics, 
University of London. 
A concise introduction to Modern Physics written for 
the ordinary reader. It will furnish a sufficient start 
to enable him to read with judgment popular ex- 
positions of individual branches of the subject, and 
understand the implication of the new advances 
announced from time to time in the general Press. 
Shortly. About 7s. 6d. net. 


GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


DR. WOLFGANG KOHLER 
Professor in Philosophy at Berlin University. 
Author of “ The Mentality of Apes.” 
The publication of the American edition of this book 
was hailed as a turning point in the history of 
psychology, and several impressions have been called 
for in a few months. Shortly. About 15s. net. 


AN OUTLINE OF 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


DR. JULIUS HATSCHEK 
Late Professor of Law, Géitingen University. 
Translated by Prof. C. A. W. Manning. A book of 
particular interest and importance as showing the 
German point of view on matters over which feeling 
has been known to run so high. 
In the Press. About 13s. net. 


TRAVELS IN NORMANDY 
ROY ELSTON 
Another delightful Guide by the author of “ Off the 
Beaten Track in Southern Trance,’ which in the 
opinion of the Observer was “ one of the best books 
that have been written about the French countryside.” 
Shortly. Illustrated. About 7s. 6d. net. 
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W. Somerset Maugham’s 


THE GENTLEMAN 


IN THE PARLOUR 


“Mr. Maugham travels happily, inconsequently ; 
he travels with open eyes and open ears, and 
with the sensibility of the artist. 


“In this book there is many a lovely and abid- 
ing phrase, many a description of town of 
forest made magical in a vivid paragraph of 
cadenced prose.” —The Times, 


85. Gd. net 
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* Stands out for sheer good reading amongst 
all recent books of reminiscences.” 
Carr. H. Lipper Harr in The Daily Telegraph. - 


“Has considerable importance as a contribution 
to modern history.””—The Daily Mail. 


*©Ts filled with thrilling stories.” 
The Daily Express. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT in The Evening Standard. 


Tlustrated, 255. net. 
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be satisfied by nothing less than the evidence of his own 
eyes. Apart from exact verification, however, the facts were 
jong ago made known in substance. The volume of 
Reminiscences, which preceded Froude’s Life of Carlyle, 
was the occasion for serious accusations against Froude by 
Mary Carlyle, Thomas Carlyle’s niece. She said that Froude 
had promised to hand over to her the whole of the proceeds 
from the sale of the Reminiscences and that he did not keep 
his word. She also said that the MSS. which were the principal 
material of the Reminiscences bore a written instruction by 
Carlyle that they were not to be published. These charges 
can be answered and Professor Dunn has answered them in 
detail. 

Froude’s offer to Mary Carlyle—an offer for which the only 
evidence is her statement—was, it seems, generously though 
rashly made in recognition of her ownership of the papers. 
Froude thus proposed to give his own work for nothing. 
When he came to edit the book, however, he found that 
he must make use of material which did not belong to Mary 
Carlyle and he modified his money payments. As for the 
accusation that Froude published papers which should not 
have been published there is no doubt that Carlyle changed 
his mind several times. If Froude had foreseen the trouble 
that was to ensue he might have obtained from Carlyle 
written authority to do what he pleased with the papers- 
Unfortunately for him he relied upon conversations. Even 
so, it seems to us that the wording of Carlyle’s will ought 
to be regarded as decisive, and the will gave Froude full 
discretion. 


Mingled with these questions of Froude’s probity there 
isthe other question, which is of much greater literary moment, 
whether in his biography of Carlyle Froude, as has been 
alleged, deliberately and disloyally painted the married life 
of the Carlyles in unnecessarily dark colours. It is strange 
that in an age which tries to exact honesty in biography 
and ridicules the convention of de mortuis nil nisi bonum, 
Froude should have been so persistently attacked for what 
cannot be proved to have been more than an unusual honesty. 
The darkening of the married life of the Carlyles is brought 
up against Froude as though the accusation were similar in 
quality to Mary Carlyle’s accusations. This, we say, is 
strange. Had anyone cause to be really surprised by 
Froude’s mordant impressions ? Froude saw all life darkly. 
He was a pessimist. It may well be that he gave neither 
Carlyle nor his wife credit for the jollity which beyond doubt 
lightened their nervous tensions. Readers of the latest 
volume of Mr. David Wilson’s immense Life of Carlyle will 
Teaember the excellent fun of Mrs. Carlyle’s memorandum, 
written in Parliamentary style, about the household budget. 
Such a sustained piece of clever humour could not have 
been written if she had not been assured of a responsive 
mood in Carlyle. Froude was not exempt from the rule 
which governs all other writers that a man must write in his 
own way and in his own temper. We believe that he wrote 
what he believed. The dead-set against him has been one of 
the most curious inconsistencies in modern letters. 


In his attempt to help Froude back into a proper esteem 
Professor Dunn goes outside the Carlyle controversy and 
we need not complain of this. Froude happened to write 
at a time when the Church was sensitive to every suspected 
tationalizing tendency, and he was a target well worth hitting. 
Further, he was a provocative writer. His way was to pull a 
clear meaning out of the most contradictory facts; he had 
to take a side ; he had to enforce a lesson. Every reader of 
his brilliant History must see how many enemies such a 
writer would inevitably raise up. He sowed the ground 
liberally with dragon’s teeth which returned harvests of 
armed men, not to fight for him but against him. Professor 
Dunn complains that Froude’s inaccuracies—Froude evidently 
found it difficult to copy a letter accurately, and he did not 
bother much about punctuation—have been used to justify 
the conclusion that he was inaccurate in all things. Certainly 
to make such blemishes the basis of a charge of general worth- 
lessness is as though one should deny literary merit to Byron 
and Thomas Hardy because they split their infinitives. 
Froude, with all his faults, had a long reach, a firm grasp, and 
imagination. The reader who cannot be stimulated by Froude 
must be almost insensible to power in writing. 


Pianola: or the Future of Music- 
Making 


Reflected Music and Other Essays. By Basil Maine. (Methuen, 
5s.) 

In this small but thought-provoking collection of essays 
the author, who is happily no stranger to the readers of the 
Spectator, concerns himself mainly with examining the trend 
of modern music and musical appreciation, particularly as 
it is being affected by the vast output of “‘ tinned” music 
and réchauffés (if one may thus extend the metaphor to 
include wireless). It is a field in which he is particularly 
at home and he shrinks from none of the implications that 
might have appalled a less open-minded explorer. 

Mr. Ernest Newman pointed out some years ago the 
opportunities held out to composers by the superhuman 
executive abilities of the pianola: they need no longer be 
cramped by the limitations of a mere ten fingers per keyboard. 
Mr. Basil Maine goes further : he envisages a time—if, indeed, 
it be not already upon us—when gramophone and wireless 
shall be regarded not as mere reproducers of music but as 
veritable instruments of music, having each a quality of its 
own. And who is to deny his rightness ? So soon as some 
early musician supplemented the effects obtainable from the 
human voice (and perhaps from clicking the fingers) by 
improvising some crude instrument, the first link was forged 
in the long chain which leads with no definable interruption 
right on to our modern wireless. We may yet see—or hear : 
** Suite for Strings and a Five Valve Heterodyne Receiver,” or 
“ Concerto for Flute and Fibre Needle”! Mr. Maine bears 
up bravely under the prospect. It is a long time since com- 
position was entirely unswayed by considerations of instrument, 
and the new step is but one degree further. More and more 
must conception be subordinated to technique. 

And what of opera? Mr. Maine sees little or no future for 
opera—in England at least (though he allots a growing 
value to television). The English, he says, are too keenly 
aware of its ridiculous moments to be moved by its sublimities. 
He sees, too, the decline and fall of the virtuoso, his miracles 
of technique too accessible, in vuleanite and punctured paper, 
for the wonder to remain. In his place will rise galaxies of 
‘“ stars? with a genius for “ putting it across”’ the micro- 
phone. For the moment he sees them being supplanted 
in popular esteem by—music critics! With delicate satire 
he points out the rise of “star” performers among the 
critics and suggests that already their performances are of 
equal interest to those of composer or executants. 

Composers of the younger school he finds too self-conscious 
(the word is often on his pen). They are too fond of prefacing 
the business of composition by exposition—or is it, perhaps, 
apology ? Too much of their work reads well but sounds ill. 
He recommends a return to a more truly vocal line, and feels 
that the future development of music lies in a fuller, riper 
polyphony. While few will contest the soundness of this 
advice, there are some who may feel that Mr. Maine is inclined 
to insist rather too strongly on the future of the voice as the 
perfect musical instrument. It is true, as he says, that the chief 
problem of wireless and gramophone engineers—intent on 
fostering to the utmost public interest in music—is how to get 
personality across; and that this is most easily achieved in 
the case of the voice. But it should not be forgotten that the 
public’s interest in music is but recently awakened and 
still requires somewhat crude and sensational stimulus. 
A longer view may show us the time when music will be 
able to stand without such aid. The general trend of evolution 
is from the emotional to the intellectual, and it seems probable 
that music will follow the same path. The simple singer of 
the heartfelt melody is already far behind us ; and, although 
we neéd not follow Mr. Shaw and see music, with all else, 
metamorphosed into pure mathematics, it does seem at least 
equally probable that future generations may come to rate 
the human voice below some less personal instrument or 
group of instruments. But prophecy is ever a hazardous 
business, and in nothing more so than in music—whose future 
development promises to be so much more rapid than its 
past. These essays make an entertaining and gallant adventure 
into that future. 
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The 
Stuffed Owl 


D. B. WYNDHAM. LEWIS’S 
AND CHARLES LEE’S 
ANTHOLOGY OF BAD VERSE 
HAMISH MACLAREN (Spectator): “An 


unholy, unmerciful, but richly humorous 

book. . . . Brilliant banality sustained in 

piece after piece.” 

ROBERT LYND (Daily News): “It is all 

very good fun, and Mr. Lewis’s witty titles 

and admirably written notes will amuse 

even those whom they provoke.” 

§ Also highly praised on the Wireless 
by both Miss Sackville-West and 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. 


With 8 Beerbohm Cartoons. 6s. net. 





MADAME DE MAINTENON. B 
Maud Cruttwell. Tigers, 
15s. net. 

THAT WORTHLESS FELLOW 
PLATONOV. A. hitherto 
unpublished play by Chekhov. 
6s. net. 


PRODUCING PLAYS. 
trated handbook by 
Purdom. 7s. 6d. net. 

POEMS AND STORIES. By 
Orgill MacKenzie. 7s. 6d. net. 

MICHAEL ANGELO, and two 
other Sketches. By Dmitri 
Merezhkovsky. 7s. 6d. net. 


An illus- 
me 4% 





Everyman at 


War 


SIXTY PERSONAL 
NARRATIVES 
EDMUND BLUNDEN (Everyman): “I 
knew these soldiers. . . . I went with 
them. ‘They will reveal what no one else 
ever will. . . . This book stands apart. 
It cannot escape the sympathies of any 
person eager to confront the war that 
altered life and weakened the sunlight.” 
SPECTATOR: “This is a book to read and 
keep, for in its sixty stories the war is to 

be seen as it really was.” 


Edited by C. B. Purdom. 


425 pages. 
6s. net. 





J. M. DENT & SONS 


ae 
Sania) 











EMILY DICKINSON 


A new biography by 
Josephine Pollitt 


(fully illustrated 12s. 6d. net) 


RABELAIS 


A biography and a critical study by 
A. J. Nock and C. R. Wilson 


Cfully illustrated 15s, net) 


FOOLS’ PARADE 
Stories of Africa by 
John W. Vandercook 


of ‘Black Majesty’ fame 
(illustrated 7s. 6d. net) 


@ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 7 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 

















SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


MODERN 
POLITICAL 
CONSTITUTIONS 


An Introduction to the comparative study of their 
history and existing form 
By C. F. STRONG, M.A., Ph.D. 
Demy 8yo 





12/6 net 





Mr. HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER’S book 
A NATIONAL THEATRE 


will not be published until May 





A NEW VOLUME IN THE “ TEXT-BOOKS 
OF ANIMAL BIOLOGY” SERIES 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF SEX IN 

VERTEBRATES 
By F. W. ROGERS BRAMBELL 
Fully Illustrated 


Demy 8vo 12/- net 











44 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“The Gentle Unicorn ”’ 


The Lore of the Unicorn. By Odell Shepard. (George Allen and 
Unwin. 25s.) 
Reavers of Mr. Shepard’s essays, The Joys of Forgetting, 
will remember that he mentioned his determination to investi- 
te the natural history of the hobby-horse after he had 
completed his study of the Unicorn. As his publishers 
remark, “* It is clear that the Unicorn has long been his own 
hobby-horse.”” Such a statement, as applied to many writers, 
would be fair warning to the reader to expect a trampling 
of prejudices and a rough-shod stampeding over logic. But 
Mr. Shepard is the most gallant and courteous rider that 
ever bestrode a fairy steed. His civility to those opponents 
who refuse to acknowledge his mount would be ridiculous 
if were not so disarming: he even assists them with quo- 
tations to further their assurance that so fabulous a beast 
as the Unicorn never existed. Contrariwise, and with the 
greatest. amiability, he gives statements from the learned 
of all ages who claim to have seen the creature, and many 
other proofs of its liveliness. 

This new book on the Unicorn, which is most admirably 
arranged, is divided into ten chapters. The first is concerned 
with Eastern beliefs and disbeliefs, and the second, ‘‘ The 
Holy Hunt,” describes many aspects of the well-known method 
of capturing the Unicorn by means of a virgin-decoy. The 
maiden was usually bound to a tree, and the beast, attracted 
by the odour of sanctity, ran to her and laid his gentle head 
in her lap. He was then taken by huntsmen and led “ to 
the Palace of the King.” The reason for his royal reception 
is given in a later chapter, ‘‘ The Treasure of His Brow,” which 
relates many of the superstitions about the virtue of the 
alicorn (Unicorn’s horn). Opinions differ as to the length 
of this: Ctesias, we are told, gives it as one cubit, Pliny 
as two cubits, Rabelais as six or seven feet and Albertus 
Magnus as ten feet, but all the old sages and apothecaries 
seem to have agreed over its magical power. It had the 
faculty of detecting the presence of poison, and for this 
reason was prized in kings’ palaces. When sect on the ban- 
queting table, it sweated to denote the presence of poison : 
in powdered form it acted as an antidote against poison. 
They were frequently converted into royal drinking horns. 

When alive, the Unicorn is said to have had the pleasant 
habit of dipping his horn into contaminated waters, in order 
that his friends, the other animals, might drink in safety. 

A rather bitter comment on the Unicorn’s place in our 
Roya! Coat of Arms is related as it was told to a traveller 
by a party of natives early in the nineteenth century :-— 

“The Unicorn is found in a vast country south of Abyssinia. 
There the animals, undisturbed by man, live after their own Jawa. 
The water does not flow in rivers, but lives in the bosom of the soil. 
When the others wish to drink, the unicorn inserts his horn into the 
earth; with this he scoops a pool, satisfies his own thirst, and 
leaves what he does not require to the rest. So these English have 
the privilege of first discovering all things and then the rest of the 
world may come after.” 

It is impossible in the space of a short review to do justice 
even to the single chapter in which the author relates the 
fascinating legends of the alicorn. The following chapter, 
“The Battle of the Books,” is even more interesting, and it is 
amazing to learn of the earnestness with which scholars 
of all ages set themselves to champion a belief in the Unicorn 
or to prove his non-existence. The rest of the book is devoted 
to chapters, of interest alike to scholar and casual reader, 
on the rumours, conjectures, certainties and_ reflections 
concerning the Unicorn and his engaging habits. The beautiful 
illustrative plates add further value to the volume. 

Mr. Odell Shepard is to be congratulated on having ridden his 
hobby-horse not to death but to life, and if there is any reader 
80 captious as to believe that so great an explorer into lands 
of learning and fantasy is worthy of a more robust mount, 
let him remember that the ki-lin or Unicorn was regarded 
by Chinese sages as one of the “ four intelligent beasts ” in 
the noble company of the phoenix, the tortoise and the 

dragon. And let the credulous rejoice in Mr. Shepard’s 
scholarship and charm of style, and, playing Sebastian to 
his Prospero, exclaim, “‘ Now I will believe that there are 
Unicorns | ” 
BARBARA Evrnan Topp. 


“Wanderer into Many Lands ” 


The Gentleman in the Parlour. By Somerset Maugham, 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus is a delightful book, written for pleasure and at leisure; 
as books should be. It contains vivid travel impressions 
of the Irrawaddy, Shwe Dagon, Burmese servants, food, love; 
marriage, opium, sea-captains and sucking-pigs; also some 
autobiographical confidences, and the plots for a dozen 
novels and half a dozen plays. In short, it is good reading 
and good value. 

Mr. Maugham is an admirer of Hazlitt, whose style is so 
much in harmony with his own maturer mood: 

OE. solid writer, without pretentiousness, courageous to speak 
his mind, sensible and plain, with a passion for the arts that was 
neither gushing nor forced, various, interested in the life about him, 
ingenious, sufficiently profound for his purposes, but with no 
affectation of profundity, humorous, sensitive. And I liked his 
English. It was natural and racy, eloquent when eloquence was 
needed, easy to read, clear and succinct, neither below the weight 
of his matter nor with fine phrases trying to give it a specious 
importance.” 

Mr. Maugham suggests that should some historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the British Empire come across this book 
in the years to come, he will deplore a tendency to trifle too 
much with little things, when the author might have turned 
his powers as a satirist on the spectacle of “a race that had 
produced Clive, Warren Hastings and Stamford Raffles,’ 
sending out men to govern its colonies ** who are afraid of the 
authority entiisted to them,” and are “ filled with an uneasy 
feeling that they are unfit to rule.” But the author answers ¢ 
“I cock a snook at the historian of the Decline and Fall.” 
He has travelled and taiked, studied and experienced in every 
corner of the Seven Seas, and knows that the Empire has 
been “a moment in the world’s history not without its 
grandeur.” Not all his cynicism can conceal his underlying 
faith. ‘ 

Late in the afternoon, we find him observing two green 
pigeons, so tame, so friendly, ‘ that unless you have a heart of 
stone you cannot but be touched by the sight of them. You 
reflect on the innocence and bliss of their lives.” But you are 
made of stern stuff. You have a gun in your hands and they 
are an easy mark.... And the moral, if any, is left for 
you.to seek. 

That is typical of Mr. Maugham’s method. He never 
underlines or over-emphasizes. Tle is a highly original 
observer, but he is careful not to appear striking or sentimental 
or informative or eloquent: he tells us that he is a bad 
traveller, with no gift for surprise, intending, of course, that 
the reader should find in him a shrewd and kindly companions 
The Chinese poets adopted the same sophisticated artifice 
with equal success. Ilere is an example : 

“Nowhere in tho East will you see costumes so gay and multi« 
farious as on a fine day in Piccadilly. The diversity is prodigious, 
Soldiers, sailors, policemen, postmen, messenger boys; men in 
tail coats and top hats, in lounge suits and bowlers, men in plus. 
fours and caps, women in silk and cloth and velvet, in all the colours, 
and in hats of this shape and that... [ fancy the Annamite will 
return to Hué and think his fellow-countrymen dress very dully.” 

Does this book, netable as it is for its style, succeed in 
giving a picture of Burma or Siam or French Indo-China ? 
What of the temples of Rangoon and Angkor, the lovely 
forests, the great rivers, the crowded ports which the author 
visited ? Mr. Maugham is elusive. It is in people rather than 
things that he is really interested. 

There is, for instance, the story of the drunken cook ; and 
of Mabel, who pursued a reluctant bridegroom across Asia ; 
and the French Colonial governor, who advertised for a wife 
and received 4,365 replies ; and the Siamese monastery whose 
novices smoked cheroots while saying their prayers; and 
the ** poor white trash”? who had been a medical student at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and had made a small fortune out of 
the Chinese customs. ... This last is a complete story in 
itself with a perfect ending, leaving everything to be imagined 
and inferred. Mr. Maugham set out on his voyage not to 
amass facts, but to amuse himself and add to his knowledge 
of human nature. Ifis readers, similarly, will not find anys 
thing in these pages that can be hoarded like string in a drawer, 
or pins under the lapel of a coat, but his personality will have 
been enriched by contact with a mind that is both subtle and 
sensitive. Moreover, he will have been .very much amused, 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS 








SAVONAROLA 


By PIERO MISCIATELLI. English Version by 
Peters-Roberts. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10/6 net (postage oa). 


16 illustrations. 


“This admirably written, well produced, and well illustrated 
interpretation. "—Catholic Times. 


“An excellent character study.”"—iBookman. 


By the same author 


THE MYSTICS OF SIENA 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10/6 net (postage 9d.). 20 illustrations. 


“A fascinating book.”"—Manchester Guardian. 


PALESTINE IN PiCTURE 


A gorgeous Volume of Pictures of the Holy Land. With an 
introduction by Canon C. E. RAVEN. Quarto, cloth. 10/6 
net (postage 9d.). 


“A delightful book to possess—Cuardian. 


THE EARLY LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF J. J. ROUSSEAU 


By ARTHUR LYTTON SELLS. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8/6 
net (postage 6d.). Illustrated. 


“ A delightful, humorous, human tale.”"—Nalion and Atheneum. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL THINKERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By R. H. MURRAY. Demy 8vo, cloth. 2 vols. 12/6 net 
each (postage 9d. each.). 


“Mr. Murray's lucid exposition and criticism are admirable.” 
—Evening Standard. 


“Full of learning and information."—Nation and Atheneum. 





Important Cheap Editions 


A HISTORY OF CLARE (Suffolk) 


By G. A. THORNTON. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10/6 net 
(postage 9d.). Illustrated. 


PARLIAMENTARY LOGIC 


By W. G. HAMILTON (Single Speech Hamilton). Intro- 
duction by C. S. Kenny. Demy 8vo, cloth. 3/6 net (postage 
6d.). Reprint Series No. 1. 





THE STATESMAN 


By H. TAYLOR. Introduction by H. J. Laski. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 5/- net (postage 6d. ). Reprint Series No. 2. 





For Lenten Reading 


THE STARTING-PLACE OF PRAYER 


By N. G. SHERWOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3/6 net 
(postage 4d.). 


“A book to read repeatedly and quote extensively.” 
—Student Movement, 


Ask for books by Prof. A. H. McNEILE and Prof. 
J. S. HOYLAND. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
Cambridge And of all Booksellers 














THE 
GOLDEN GOAT 


DONN BYRNE 
Second Impression 
7/6 net 


“This posthumous work of the late Donn Byrne , , ; has 
the charm of his clear understanding of character and 
mastery in cony eying atmosphere . and, like all the late 
Donn Byrne’s writings, pure joy to a ”__M orning Post. 





LUTHER WING 


MICHAEL MAURICE 
Author of “Blind Vision,” “Not In Our Stars,” ete, 
7/6 net 
Ratpu Straus says: “ His school scenes are excellently 


done, his portraits are drawn with infinite cave, and the 
whole book is a most moving panorama. "Sunday Times, 





THE ROARING FORTIES 


CAPTAIN D. J. MUNRO, R.N., C.M.G. 
With a Foreword by 
Admiral of the Fleet Earl Jellicoe, G.C.B., O.M. 
12/6 net 
“A book anyone who loves the sca must enjoy.” 
—LEvening Standard, 


“Romance, adventure, and the breeziness of the sailor 
are here hand in hand.”—Montrose Standard, 





CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH 
TOBACCO JARS 


REGINALD MYER 
15/- net 


© Mr. Myer has written a most interesting book on a 
subject replete with quaint human interest.’—Sunday Times, 





THE POLISH HERITAGE 


OF JOSEPH CONRAD 
GUSTAV MORF, Litt.D. 
7/6 net 


J. M. Buttocs says :' 
“An extremely interesting book.”—Sunday Times. 





MEMOIRS OF A LITTLE 
MONKEY 


FERDINAND A. OSSENDOWSKI 
Author of “ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 
7/6 net 


A fascinating volume, telling the life story of a chim- 
panzec, told in a most novel and amusing manner. 





DONN BYRNE 


BARD OF ARMAGH 
THURSTON MACAULEY 
7/6 net 


“The story of his short life is sympathetically and 
admirably told.”—Bookman. 

“... briefly yet masterly has he told the story of Donn 
Bytne.”—Birkenhead News. 





REGENCY WINDOWS 


DAVID EMERSON 
Third Impression 
7/6 net 
... one is tempted to say with some confidence that Mr. 
David Emerson is a new novelist who is going to ‘arrive’ 


before he is much older; he has imagination and a virile, 
attractive style.”—B ookiman. 
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Some Books 


Arrempts to state Christianity in simple and practical terms 
often fail, either because they evacuate it of all majesty, or 
pecause they are composed by writers remote from life. The Rev. 
E, S. Woods, the Vicar of Croydon, has succeeded wonderfully 
in this difficult task in A Faith that Works (Student Christian 
Movement, 5s.), Showing that Christianity applies to the whole 
range of human living. He believes that there is a straight 
way to be found between an illusory otherworldliness and 
merely materialistic reform. He sees that we cannot contract 
out of the social order, but he believes that it is possible 
within it to pursue the ideal of consistent and complete 
selflessness embodied in Jesus. His examples are stimulating. 
He insists on beginning at home with wives and husbands, 
parents and children. But even more interesting is his por- 
trayal of the close connexion between Christianity and educa- 
tion, a true internationalism, racial problems and local life. 
There is not a chapter in this book that does not stimulate 
thought. His vigorous defence of ‘‘ Keeping Sunday ”-—a 
guarantee against boredom if rightly viewed—is specially 
valuable. But this leads to more far-reaching realms. Mr. 
Woods promises another book on the unseen ultimate realities 
—the life with God, which this volume presupposes. It will 
be looked forward to by his readers with friendly anticipation. 
He has made out his claim that Christianity, largely viewed, 
works, What is needed as a supplement is a statement of 
what Christianity is, cast in the same mode of actuality. 


* * * * 


Mr. Seamus O’Sullivan is one of the least prolific of poets, 
but what he does write is not the less worth reading on that 
account. His latest book, The Lamplighter and Other Poems 
(The Orwell Press, Dublin) contains only nine pieces and is 
hardly more than a pamphlet ; yet into this small space a 
wealth of imaginative work is pressed. Kight of the poems are 
those of a writer who is of his time but nevertheless under- 
stands how to bend tradition to his needs. Of these 
we like best ** The Lamplighter” itself, a clear bubble of 
poetic thought, perfect of its kind. But in his use of the now 
fashionable trick of breaking the backs of words—that is to 
say, dropping half a word on to the next line—we do not, 
frankly, believe that Mr. O'Sullivan is being quite true to 
himself. The back-breaking may be necessary to certain 
poems as conceived : in Mr. O’Sullivan’s ‘* Sunday Morning ” 
it is unavoidable. But it is surely the artist’s business to 
control his words and conceptions, not to allow them to 
control him. And Mr. O’Sullivan can do that astonishingly 
when he likes. 

* * * ® 


Short essays, such as those collected in The Great Literary 
Salons, XVII and XVIII Centuries (Thornton Butterworth, 
7s. 6d.), by the French critics, Louis Batiffol, André Hallays, 
Paul Reboux, Noziére, André Bellessort, upon so French an 
institution as the Salon, are hard to translate. They are 
written for those already familiar with the subject, and 
depend for their worth, we suspect, very largely upon the 
beauty of the writer’s French. To say this is to cast no 


| 4spersion upon Miss Robinson’s English, which -is good 
' enough to hide the fact that it is a translation at all; there 


is, however, very little stuff in any of the chapters before us. 
In writing of Madame de Rambouillet, M. Batiffol deprecates 
the notion that her influence upon manners and letters was 
very great. There is a sense, however, in which he thinks 
she modified history. Her hatred of Louis XIII and of 
Richelieu made her salon a centre for ill-natured gossip and 


| extravagant calumnies against the two most prominent men 


in the kingdom. The slander was noted down, and has 
stuck. M. André Bellessort’s picture of Madame du Deffard 
has fascination. The woman who could write thus when 
youth was gone to the lover who had never loved her much, 
but with whom she had a connexion lasting eleven years, 
knew at least how to charm with her pen. ‘‘ When I note 
in you a grain of feeling,” she tells him, “ it works in me the 
miracle of the mustard seed of the gospel; but it is seldom 
that you let me enjoy this illusion.” ‘I am vexed,” she 
goes on, “not to see you, but I bear this misfortune with 
4 sort of courage because I believe that you don’t share it.” 
His reply is incredible in its polished brutality: “To tell 


of the Week 


the truth, I begin to feel very lonely: you are to me 3 
necessary evil.” 
* * * * 

Of the many books recently published dealing with the 
Great War, not the least interesting is a revised edition of 
The Tunnellers of Holzminden (Cambridge University Press, 
6s.). Mr. H. G. Durnford’s book does not deal with the 
actual warfare, but gives an excellent account of the life led by 
those unfortunate men, of whom he himself was one, who were 
captured by the Germans and sent te a prison camp. Holz- 
minden, made one of the worst prison camps in Germany by 
the typically Prussian actions of its Commandant, was the 
scene of one of the most amazing schemes for escape ever cons 
templated. A number of English officers set themselves to the 
task of constructing a tunnel {from the building in which 
they lived to the far side of the outer wall of the camp. 
This tunnel, which took nine months to complete, was instru- 
mental in the escape of no fewer than twenty-nine prisoners. 
We must confess, however, that our interest in the tunnel was 
not so great as in the remarkable account Mr. Durnford gives 
of everyday life in a German prison camp. 

* * * * 


Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon’s As I knew Them (Hutchinson; 
21s.) and Ben Turner’s (he would be the first to disdain the 
necessity for the honorific Mr.) About Myself (Toulmin, 10s. 6d.) 
are two books of reminiscences strangely different in milieu 
and scope. Miss Hepworth Dixon’s contains what this 
talented journalist recalls of some scores of persons she has 
known or known about in the great world—persons dis- 
tinguished, interesting, notorious or odd, and the brightly- 
written chit-chat she pours out so lavishly about them should 
certainly entitle her later on to a prominent position in 
Gossip Writers’ Corner. About Myself strikes a different key. 
In an artless, simple style—a simplicity which is marked, how- 
ever, by a very definite strength—the author treats of his career 
of strenuous, though always genial, struggle, which brought 
him to the Mayor’s chair in Batley and to the high place 
which he holds in the ranks of political Labour to-day. With 
interest and sympathy we follow those hungry, hard-worked 
days he passed through as a lad when he worked for ten and 
a half hours a day as “a piecener in a woollen mulegate,” 
and when “a helpful radicalism was breathed into my life 
from my untutored, unlettered father.’ The book reveals 
a strong, an earnest and a lovable personality which wants 
** to see in the next twenty years a push forward in gentleness 
of life.’ And so say all of us. 

* * * * 


(‘* More Books of the Week” and “‘ General Knowledge Com 
petition” will be found on page 503.) 


A New Competition 


Tne Editor of the Spectator offers a prize of £5 5s. for the best 
County Story. Stories must not exceed two hundred words 
in length. The Editor reserves the right to publish any 
story entered for the competition. He cannot return contribu- 
tions or enter into any correspondence on the subject. 
Entries ior thi: competition must be received by the Spectator 
before Friday, April 25th. 

The reason for this competition is that the Editor believes 
that there is a vast number of stories which illustrate, mostly 
in humorous form, the characteristics of the various English, 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish Counties. 

In order to make the matter quite clear we append a 
specimen story :— 

An East ANGLIAN STORY. 

A labourer was paying a visit of condolence to a-woman who had 
recently lost her husband. The widow explained that every night 
since the death of her husband she had seen him appear at her 
bedside. She proceeded; ‘‘ He keep all on a’lookin’ at me and 
atrokin’ my ould face with his little old hand. That fare to make 
me feel wonnerful an’ queer!’ The visitor exclaimed, “‘ Well, that’s 
arum ’un! Ain’t that a masterpiece ? I wonner whatever that 
do mean ?”” Whereupon the widow replied, “‘ I reckon that’s a’goin’ 
to rain.” 

‘& * * me 

The Report of the Competition of anecdotes, and comments 
on the Italian Pictures, will be published in next week’s issue 
of the Spectator, 
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The Empress Josephine 


the Portrait of a Woman. By MeNair Wilson. 


15s ) 

Mr. McNair WIrson dislikes Josephine. From her childhood 
up the little French creole of Martinique, who quarrelled with 
her mother and enjoyed the adoration of her father’s slaves, 
makes no appeal to him. 

In the eighteenth century childhood was short, even in 
France, and in tropical colonies shorter still. Josephine 
Tascher La Pagerie was only fifteen when the Marquis de 
Beauharnais wrote from Paris to suggest a marriage between 
his son and her younger sister. He would not, he explained, 
have set aside the claims of the first-born, had it not been for 
her age. Fifteen was, he thought, too old to be the wife of 
his seventeen-year-old son. His offer was accepted, but 
difficulties arose. The child’s mother would not part from 
her, and finally it was Josephine who accompanied her father 
all the way to Paris and married Alexander de Beauharnais. 

Except so far as language was concerned, the little girl 
found herself in an utterly strange milieu, though one of the 
inner circle of her new acquaintances was her aunt. The 
young couple took up their abode with Alexander’s father. 
Madame Renaudin also lived in the same great mansion. She 
was the sister of Josephine’s father, the mistress of Josephine’s 
father-in-law, and according to gossip the mother of Josephine’s 
husband. This irregularity cast a shadow upon the social 
position of the Beauharnais. Marie Antoinette refused to 
receive the new bride and bridegroom, except privately. 
Alexander was disappointed and saw with vexation that 
Josephine was picking her intimates from the ranks of the 
déclassé aristocracy. An unexpected outcome of his up- 
bringing, the young man was by nature didactic, pedantic 
even. He wanted to form and furnish the mind of his young 
wife, whose character was already irrevocably formed. 
“The more he lectured the more his wife wept,” and the 
less she gave in. She gained the sympathy of all her in-law 
relations. Alexander lost his temper. ‘‘ He swore at her; 
he struck her.’ She was entirely meek, ceased to address 
him, but answered him always sweetly and excused him to 
his relations. He rejoined his regiment, leaving her mistress 
of the field. Thus begun the unhappy years of her married 
life, lived for the larger part outside Paris. They had two 
children, the second of whom (Hortense) Alexander disowned, 
instituting divorce proceedings. His execution during the 
terror gave his wife no distress. 
malice against his enemies. 

The rise of Napoleon saw Josephine back in the city of her 
adoption :— 

The love which Josephine bore Paris gave her understanding. 
There were qualities in her nature which only the capital could 
discover—a gaiety hard and courageous like the mirth of soldiers 
or prostitutes and a tenderness practical as that of a bitch for her 
litter. This daughter of virgin jungles whose grace of movement 
recalled some strong subtle animal, was most completely at home 
in drawing rooms, where men unsated as yet with pleasure accorded 
her a frankly sensual admiration.” 


Josephine : 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Was she ever genuinely in love with Napoleon? Mr, 
MeNair Wilson thinks not. She was certainly untrue to him 
very shortly after their marriage—his honour was not safe 
in his absence—and received his impassioned but uninspiring 
love letters very coldly. ‘“‘ Do you remember my dream,” 
he writes, “‘in which I was your boots, your dress, and in 
which I made you come bodily into my heart ?. Why has not 
‘Nature arranged matters in this way ? She has much to 


The Science 


Philosophical Theology. Tennant, D.D. Vol. II. 
(Cambridge Press. 15s.) 

By the publication of the first volume of Philosophical Theology 

Dr. Tennant established for himself a considerable place 

among contemporary philosophers, and a position of unique 


importance among living theologians. His position is unique 


By F. R. 


in this latter respect because he approaches theology from the 
basis of natural science and not, as do most Anglican divines, 
from a foundation of linguistic or historical studies. He 
has had the further advantage of doing his thinking in a 
university—the University of Cambridge—where some of 


She never bore the least. 


accomplish ‘Il est drole, Buonaparte!? 
Josephine.” 

In the summer of 1797 Napoleon took Josephine with 
him to Italy, perhaps to keep her out of mischief. “The 
lawful raptures of the eagle on his nest edified Lombardy,” 
and in due course France also. ‘“ It was Josephine’s fing 
taste of respectability, and even if the helping was large she 
liked the flavour. Her rendering of an honest woman was 
judged to be convincing as well as gracious.” This js a 
little ill-natured. Mr. Wilson, we feel, should be less Vitriolie, 
considering how very well he can amuse us without recoung 
to corrosive acids. 

In Italy at this time Napoleon asked his family to join 
him. “ Travelling carriages arrived and disgorged bullet 
headed men and swarthy women: Mama Letizia, Napoleon's 
brothers Giuseppe and Luigi and his sisters Elisa, Paoling 
and Carlotta. Josephine looked in vain for a friendly face, 
Madame Buonaparte was then a woman of forty-six. She 
had borne ten children but retained her figure and her health, 
A woman like an alpine peak, stripped of flesh by hard bodily 
work. Thrifty as a bone, and packed with the wisdom of 
diligent motherhood.” Josephine had been warned to be 
pleasant, she ‘* kissed her mother-in-law and was aware that 
Madame Buonaparte had noticed the rouge on her lips. What 
an odd company was the Buonaparte family! Rather il- 
dressed, very ill-mannered, awkward, and yet bursting with 
pride. Elisa had the grave brow of the General, but she was 
plain. The looks of the family had gone to “ Paulette” as 
they called the second girl, who was a beauty. Buonaparte 
embraced them all and turned them over to his wife.” The 
pretty Paulette “ broke into giggles and then when Josephine 
turned her back put out her tongue.” What would Marie 
Antoinette have said to such manners! Yet in the supreme 
hour of trial the queen herself was not more dignified than 
the colonial woman on whom respectability sat not awkwardly, 
but not perhaps quite naturally:— 


yet. 


remarked 


“ T can never forget (says an eye witness) the evening on which the 
discarded Empress did the honours of her Court for the last time, 
A great throng was present and supper was served according to 
custom, inthe gallery of Diana on a number of little tables. Josephine 
sat at the centre one and the men went round her waiting for that 
particularly graceful nod which she had been in the habit of bestow. 
ing on those with whom she was acquainted. I stood at a short 
distance from her for a few minutes and I could not help being 
struck with the perfection of her attitude in the presence of all 
these people who still did her homage, while knowing full well that 
it was for the last time; that in an hour she would descend from 


the throne, and leave the palace never to re-enter it. Only women | 


can rise superior to the difficulties of such a situation, but I have 
my doubts as to whether a second one could have been found to 
do it with such perfect grace and composure. Napoleon did not show 
as bold a front as did his victim.” 





Josephine, comments her newest critic, had “ resolved 
with admirable judgment to play the part of the aristocrat 
in the tumbril.” 
part it was that she and they played! No doubt, like 
Josephine, many of them did not act “in character.” In 
ordinary life the French aristocracy were very far from 
heroes. There are, however, two ways of judging everybody, 
and both are just, though the verdicts are seldom identical. 
We may judge them by what they usually did, or by what 
they were capable of doing. Mr. McNair Wilson, while he 


seems to prefer the former method, gives his readers every | 


opportunity to make use of the other. 


of Theology 


the most important work in physics, biology and psychology 
has been produced during the last fifty years. For more than 
thirty of these years Dr. Tennant has been a teacher at 
Cambridge, and for most of that time he has been a membet 
of the small but distinguished faculty of Mental and Mor 
Sciences, which has included in the recent past such Juminaries 
as James Ward and McTaggart and Dr. Whitehead, and 
which still includes men like Dr. Sorley, Dr. Broad, and Dr. 
G. E. Moore. The odd’ thing is that this faculty, though 
it has closely watched the developments of natural science, 
has, on the whole, been but little appreciated by the va 
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army of scientists whose researches it was endeavouring to 
integrate into a view of the universe—perhaps because the 
labours of the philosophers, as often as not, upset the naive 
assumptions of the experimenters and researchers. The 
theological faculty, on the other hand, has been absorbed in 
following the critical and Biblical studies which were opened 
up long ago by the powerful intellects of Lightfoot and Hort- 
Though the theologians have made important contributions 
to knowledge in that sphere, their work did not bring them 
into contact with the natural sciences, nor was it closely 
related to that of the philosophers. It was not that the 
theologians were not aware of the importance of philosophy. 
The establishment of a section in that subject in the second 
part of the Tripos, owing much to V. H. Stanton, is evidence 
to the contrary. But specialization—at once the glory and 
the weakness of Cambridge—has been the order of the day. 


Dr. Tennant has provided a valuable bridge across more 
than one gulf, as the great work now completed shows. As 
became a pupil of James Ward, his first volume was on the 
Soul and its Faculties. Any endeavour to create a new 
Natural Theology, a theology based on fact and observation, 
must begin with that which is best known, the thinking 
self, In the present volume, Dr. Tennant discusses and 
analyses the concepts which that self must form in regard 
to the World and to God. There is something immensely 
bracing about the whole book. Dr. Tennant would 
probably admit that, like other people—philosophers no less 
than coal-heavers—he has his prejudices. He starts as a 
believer in Christianity. But his belief is never allowed to 
excuse short cuts, or to provide an excuse for sliding over 
difficulties. His aim is truth, and his outlook is indicated 
by an expression that occurs continually throughout the 
book—‘‘ fact-controlled.””. His method is empirical, because 
only so can knowledge be won. He wages war on the various 
attempts to represent speculation as knowledge, and he finds 
these attempts in a diversity of quarters. 


The first part of this volume deals with the world that we 
can know. He finds that the notion that it can be explained 
in terms of mechanism is drenched with speculation. Karl 
Pearson and Einstein and even Professor Eddington are 
not immune from this weakness. ‘“‘ Every attempt to 
mechanicize Nature has involved resort to the mysterious 
and unknowable.” Mechanism is an abstraction. But this 
world is not, and Dr. Tennant, sticking firmly to this world 
we know, turns to seek “the more perfect method of 
philosophy ” to which Newton pointed. Science is symbolic. 
But description is not enough. A purely deductive science 
is unobtainable. ‘* Science neither presupposes nor discloses 
that the world is ‘ infinitely intelligible ’ or wholly intelligible, 
either logico-mathematically or causally.” And yet science 
does point to an order in Nature. This order does not 
demonstrate an ultimate mind and will. Coercive demon- 
stration is unobtainable. But probability is the guide of life. 
When thought and things are so co-operative, an underlying 
order is a reasonable supposition. ‘‘ It is not so much the 
progressiveness displayed in the world-process as the intricate 
and harmonious interconnexion, rendering progress, intelligi- 
bility and intelligence, &c., possible, that in its marvellousness 
suggests intelligent art.” Dr. Tennant is clear that nothing 
less than a doctrine of creation ex nihilo is adequate to all 
the facts. 


But if he is critical of the scientific philosophers, he is not 
less so of the theologians who have attempted to reach an 
absolute on moral grounds alone. He criticizes stringently 
the current theological conceptions of infinity and eternity. 
And what is, perhaps, most interesting is his rejection of 
mysticism. It is not surprising that a distinctly deistic and 
monarchian strain runs through his final results, nor that 
immanence and incarnation find but little room in his theology. 
But he has made a remarkable contribution to our knowledge 
of God. His dominance and majesty stand out in marked 
contrast to the slushy confusion of the human and the divine 
which enervates so much thought. Time will, doubtless, 
reveal weak places in this virile and independent theology. 
But from now on no one who thinks about ultimate things can 
neglect it. It is a pity that Dr. Tennant has not always 
contrived to express himself with sufficient clarity. 

A. S. DuncAn-JONES. 


The American Omen 


(Alfred A. Knopf, New. York. 16s.) 
(George Routledge. 


Hanna. 

The American Omen. 
7s. 6d.) 

Or these two books on America the one is interesting as a 

book, the other as a phenomenon. 

Mr. Thomas Beer is a well-known American writer, and the 
son of a lawyer who took some part in the American politics of 
forty years ago. Hence Mr. Beer has had the advantage of a 
good deal of exclusive and private material for his biography 
of Mark Hanna, the great American “ boss.”” The book is 
typical of a good deal of the best work which is being done by 
Americans to-day upon their immediate past. Their great 
present prosperity is producing an intense introspective 
interest, and amongst historically-minded writers this trans- 
lates itself into a desire to discover how the industrialism of 
to-day was built up and what was the manner of men who did 
the building. Hanna, the man who stood behind McKinley 
and Roosevelt, the dark arbiter of the Republican Party in 
some of its decisive moments, one of the first great millionaire 
industrialists to use his millions for definitely political ends, has 
been something of a bogy-man in American history. He 
lived in an age in which the American industrial system was 
very much less polished, very much less of a system at all, 
than it is to-day. It was still a new, raw and struggling thing, 
far less perfect than the developed industrialism of late Vic- 
torian England, and Hanna’s methods were somewhat rough- 
and-ready. 

Mr. Beer has attempted something of a vindication. 
He denies a whitewashing intention :— 


‘* About the whitewashing of Mark Hanna, let someone do that 
who is willing at the same time to whitewash the American people 
as it existed in the latter nineteenth century—No, he must do more, 
He must clean from his account of mankind that unconquered 
essential of our being which makes us bid for a place beyond our 
fellows; he must prove that we a:+t and fail driven by some sweeter 
impulse than the search for power.” 


By Thomas Beer. 
By Garet Garrett. 


But, all the same, the vindication is there. Unless one had an 
exhaustive knowledge of the period, it would be hard to judge 
of its justice or the reverse. Mr. Beer, however, makes out a 
good prima facie case for the view that no other kind of man, no 
less tough and, if you will, unscrupulous a figure could have 
been effective in the America of forty years ago. We recom- 
mend the book for everyone who is interested in America of 
to-day, for it was on the foundations laid, for good or ill, by 
Hanna and his friends, that the present structure is built. 

For an account of this structure the reader may be tempted 
to turn to The American Omen. Unfortunately, he will find a 
far less satisfactory book. Mr. Garet Garrett is a curious 
example of the ‘hundred per cent. American” become 
literary and theoretical. He has written a paean rather than 
a book—a sort of hymn to the beauty of present American 
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economic conditions. The thesis is that present American 
riches and success have little or nothing to do with natural 
advantages, with political unity and untapped natural 
resources, &c. They are entirely the direct product of a new 
and greatly superior American mind which, soaring over Old 
World prejudices, has created an earthly paradise. Such 
chapter headings as “ Struggle with the old world’s doom 
book of political economy—the thought that overthrew it,” 
&¢., give an indication of what is to follow. ‘Those of us who, 
in our old-fashioned way, believe that two and two mono- 
tonously make four on both sides of the Atlantic will be 
inclined to be sceptical. We shall find sufficient explanation of 
American success in the fact that four and four make eight ; 
in other words, that the sheer increase in the size of the 
politically and economically unified community is in itself 
quite enough to account for everything else. To return to our 
arithmetical simile, wé shall be quite willing to admit that four 
and four make eight, and that eight is bigger than four without 
feeling that this invalidates the Old World rules of arithmetic 
or makes them into an ‘ Old World doom book ” which must 
be overthrown. 

But, when all this is said and done, we shall find a good 
deal of instruction in Mr. Garrett’s pages. Much that he says 
about the American industrialist’s change of psychology is 
demonstratively true. He is perfectly right in holding 
that natural advantages could not of themselves give America 
her present wealth. For that the buoyant energy and, as 
he rightly maintains, a peculiar mental attitude on the part 
of her entrepreneurs were undoubtedly necessary. Where we 
shall differ frem him is in attributing this new attitude of 
mind to some mystical first cause, lurking in the Declaration 
of Independence. We shall attribute the psychological change 
quite simply to the aforesaid natural advantages, size, unity, 
and virginity of resources, which have alone allowed these 
qualities of energy, enterprise, and optimism to develop. But 
if this is to explain the mental qualities which give such success 
to American business, it is not to explain them away, and 
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these qualities of confidence which Mr. Garrett emphasizes $0 
strongly are very real assets. We wish Mr. Garrett woulq 
stick to economics and industrial description, and would 
forbear to describe to us what he calls “the rise of the 
moral structure.” 


The Founder of Parliament 


Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 1208-1265. By Charles 
Bémont. A New Edition translated by E. F. Jacob. (Clarendon 
Press. 15s.) 

NEARLY half a century ago M. Bémont wrote for his doctor's 

thesis at the Sorbonne a life of Simon de Montfort, which 

won immediate acceptance as the standard biography, but 
was not translated. Much work has been done since then 
on the reign of Henry III by French and English scholars, 
and now M. Bémont, in his retirement after long and dis. 
tinguished service at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, hag 
rewritten his famous book and secured Professor Jacob of 

Manchester as his translator. The result, as might have 

been expected, is excellent, for M. Bémont unites with 

accurate learning a sense of style, while Professor Jacob 
himself has made a special study of Simon de Montfort’s 
times, and his version of the French reads like an original, 

Thus M. Bémont’s name will be associated for another half. 

century at least with that-of the founder of our Parliament. 

It is not M. Bémont’s fault if there remains much that is 
puzzling or obscure in the dramatic story. The English 
barons resented the presence of Henry IIT’s foreign favourites, 
and yet accepted for a time the leadership of Simon de 
Montfort, a French noble who came here for the first time, 
when he was of age, to claim his grandfather’s earldom of 
Leicester. The Provencal and Poitevin courtiers were 
detested in England: yet Simon became a popular English 
leader and, after his death on the battlefield at Hvesham, 
was remembered as a martyr by the common people and by 
the friars who served them. Henry III at first welcomed 
the young Frenchman, restored him to his earldom and great 
estates, and gave him his sister in marriage. Afterwards 
king and earl, who were of the same age, drew apart, were 
reconciled, and then again quarrelled. It looks as if personal 
reasons, which we cannot assess for want of evidence, counted 
for more than constitutional issues in the relations between 
the two men. Possibly the King was jealous of his brother- 
in-law. Possibly Simon was too self-confident and _ tactless 
to make a good courtier. It is noticeable that, though he 
won the support of the lesser landowners and the towns, 
especially London, he could not keep the greater nobles true 
to him. Both the elder and the younger Earls of Gloucester 
co-operated with him for a time and then deserted. In his 
very strenuous government of Gascony, from 1248 to 1254, 
which is fully treated in M. Bémont’s book for the first time, 
De Montfort does not seem to have secured a following that 
he could trust. It is hinted more than once that the great 
Earl was inclined to play for his own hand, and to turn his 
political triumphs to account for the benefit of his family. 
His victory over the King at Lewes in 1264 created more 
difficulties than it solved. If he had not fallen at Evesham 
in the following year it is hard to see how he could have 
given any permanence to his rule. 

Yet, when all is said, Simon de Montfort ‘ served the 
cause of political liberty” and died for it, like that other 
enigmatical figure, Thomas Becket. He called elected 
representatives of the counties and boroughs to the Parliament 
of 1265, and his nephew, Edward I, had the good sense 
later to imitate him and make the practice a part of the 
Constitution.’ M. Bémont says of Simon that ** The need 
of the moment led him to take this extraordinary step, and 
it was wholly impossible for him to have seen its prodigious 
developments ; for he was a man of the past, and it was 
all unwittingly that he laid foundations for the future.” 
Yet ‘“ the ephemeral model of 1265’ opened a new era, and 
“the fact is enough to give him glory.” Simon was killed, 
his two younger sons disgraced themselves by murdering 
their cousin Henry at Viterbo, and by the end of the century 
the English de Montforts were extinct. Yet Simon had 
done enough to secure lasting remembrance as the benefactot 
of his adopted country, and his life, so ably written by the 
French scholar, is of lively interest still. 
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What the 
BOOK SOCIETY 


embers aos 


means to its 


They write a follows I 


“No man likes to be told what is good for him; it is an 
affront to his intelligence. either will he allow Mr. 
Walpole nor Mr. Priestley nor John Milton to tell him what 
to read. But he is simply a fool if he is not impressed by 
their decisions in matters of literary taste. And that is 
where the Beok Society comes in.” 





“No ordinary reviews can give me the same pleasure as 
those in the Book Society's News, partly because the 
others are, in spite of genuine effort, more biassed by per- 
sonal preferences, partly because they are written for any- 
body and everybody, whereas the Book Society's News 
is for members only.’ 





“In aword the Book Society has solved my difficulties. | 
am not going to pretend that you choose my books for 
me; my cwn tastes and those of my members remain and 
must remain the deciding factor in making any selection. 
But what | can sav, and | speak from a wide experience, the 
Book Society News ’ is the safest and sanest literary guide 
published. I repeat, you have solved my difficulties and, 
of course. those of many others.” 





"From the information derived from the Book Society's 
News | have already been atle to acquire an amount 
equal to a year's subscrip'ion by the resale of your re- 
naeniod books, in addition to an interesting collection 
of 1st Editions of Modern Books.” 





“Finally, as a member of the Book Society, | am conscious 
of a peasant feeling of comradeship, it is something of a 
great adventure, original, happily conceived and well 
carried out, with friendly methods of working. 


How the BOOK SOCIETY operates. 


Publishers throughout the country are submitting their most 
important works in advance of publication to the selection 
committee. From these the committee selzct their ’” book 
of the month,” and in addition compile a supplementary 
list of others they can thoroughly recommend. 


On the morning of publication every member of the Book 
Society receives a first edition of the book the committee 
have chosen. Enclosed in this book is a copy of the ‘Book 
Society News’ which contains reviews by the members of the 
committee both of the selected book and of those on the 
supplementary list. If any members feel that the book 
chosen is not their book, they may return it within five 
days and will receive by return whatever book they 
select in exchange from the supplementary list. 

Members are charged the ordinary published price for 
their book each month. Accounts will be rendered monthly 
or quarterly. 

Join the Book Society—and you need never miss a really 
good bock. You will have the book you want to read 
at the best time of all—on the morning of publication. 


Q 


> 
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THE SELECTION COMMITTEE 


Hugh Walpole 


Clemence Dane 


J. B. Priestley 


I wish to become a member 
of the Book Society. I there- 
fore expect to receive the 
next book selected by the 
committee, on the morning 
of publication. I wish to pay 
my 

Monthly 
sccount*} Quarterly 

or in Advance 


I understand that this in- 
volves me in no obligation 
except to pay for the book I 
keep every month. 


*Strike out the two you do 
not wish to apply to you. 


I think of becoming a mem- 
ber of the Book Society. 
Will you please send me 
without cost to myself your 
free booklet explaining how 
the Book Society operates, 


sseeeeesCUT OUT AND POST TO-DAY=+++++0 


ross out the message you do not wish to send, 
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WEEK- END REVIEW 


Out on Friday, March 21st. Sixpence. 





THE NEXT ELECTION 
THE FUTURE OF PARTIES. By- John Strachey. 
DEMOCRACY AND “THE APPLE CART.” 
By BERNARD SHAW 


THE NEW PLANET | SYBIL THORNDIKE 
By Prof. H. H. Turner. By Ivor Brown. 


THE SHINING GRACES: An Essay by J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
| ‘ Reviews of New Books by James Agate, T. Earle Welby, Humbert Wolfe, and others, 
| And an Epigram by MAURICE BARING. 


Competitions — Crossword 








Last week’s issue was sold out on the day of publication. It 
is advisable to place a regular order with your newsagent now. 




















THE WEEK-END REVIEW, 229 -STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. | | 


























A Book of Cartoons 
By ALFRED LOWE, EXCEPTIONALLY CLEVER CARTOONS BY A LONDON P A I N T E D 


STREET ARTIST. ‘The appearance of the artist is always astonishing 

and unexpected,” Liam O'Flaherty remarks in his long Introdyction. 

“... suddenly you are stupefied to find ...a young miner like 

Alfred Lowe drawing with the cunning that cannot be taught.” ‘The six 2 
cartoons are of literary giants in present-day England. 

The volume will be well produced, printed on fine art, paper, royal a novel 


4to size. Edition limited to 750 numbered copies, price 10/6 net. 
(Ready March 24th.) 


Foyle’s Art Department provides unsurpassed service for the collector and J A M E S 3 
lovers of art in general. The features include, amongst others, 50,000 of e 


the Best Books (New, Second-hand, Out -of-Print) on Fine and Applied 


Arts in all their ramifications. Pictures for the Modern Home. Llus- 
trated Books and Works of Art suitable for presentation to people of 
discriminating tastes. If unable to visit the Department, write for 
tl 
ad 





Catalogue of Dept. 


FOY he E S for B O O KS It is in a very real sense the crowning work | | 
; rery real sens rowning Work | | 
PRINTS and PICTURES ||) of Huneker—1. L. MENCKEN. ~ 


119-125 aes Cross Road, London, W.C.2. GERRARD 9310 hath lines). | 


| ren a cat LAURIE 7/6 
F, Panferov's S , 


BRUSSKI VENUS 


A story of peasant WHEEL S 
life in Soviet Russia, by 


will be ready on M A U R I C E 
DEKOBRA 


VERY WITTY | 


some: 





























TUESDAY, MARCH 25th. 

















VERY AMUSING 
pe VERY FRENCH ! 
Martin Lawrence LAURIE 7/6 
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Fiction 
- Idealists 


By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 


ue Herries. 
= By George Manning-Sanders. (Faber and 


The Burnt Man. 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
Rondo. By Basil Maine. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
The Woman of Andros. By Thornton Wilder. (Longmans. 6s.) 
The Miracle of Peille. By J. L. Campbell. (Collins. 6s.) 
Ip idealism may be defined as the capacity to be disturbed 
by gleams of aspiration, even though the gleams be often 
Jost or be pursued through quagmires of backsliding, then 
the heroes or heroines of this more than usually interesting 
batch of novels may all be described as greater idealists 
than the morally ‘ safe,” the conventionally ‘* good,” people 
who have no battle with themselves to fight. The central 
figure in Mr. Walpole’s 700-page saga of eighteenth-century 
Lakeland supplies an instance of the sinner who goes down 
to his grave justified more than the Pharisee. 

Francis Herries is the latest of a long line of typically 
English, ‘‘ common-sense” yeomen, who, under guise of 
affection for their own families as such, have really worshipped 
the tradition of England and their own class. That tradition 
causes Francis, in the year 1730, when he is thirty and the 
story opens, to settle in Borrowdale, where other branches of 
his clan have long resided and still live. Yet mere tradition 
does not satisfy Francis. There is in him a streak of perversity 
and originality that makes him both worse and better than 
the average Herries. Haughty, capricious, and cruel, a 
spendthrift, a rake and a bully, he yet has depths of gentle- 
ness and latent poetry, and is for ever haunted by those very 
ideals which his conduct most grossly outrages. 

Mr. Walpole has given us an extraordinarily powerful and 
tender study of this complex, but convincing, character, 
whose career is followed during the last forty-four years 
of his life, down to the final dramatic scene that is both a 
tragedy and an idyll, at once a frustration and (if one allows 
the idea of immortality, which lends an even larger background 
to the story than the well-described Lake District of its imme- 
diate setting) a fulfilment. The personality of Francis is 
presented with special subtlety in relation to his simple, 
sturdy, straight-forward son, David; his wistful, pathetic, 
fearful daughter, Deborah; his servant, Benjamin, who, 
though often brutally beaten by his master, worships him 
with doglike fidelity to the end; and his two wives—the 
first a patient slave who loves him without understanding, 
and the second a gipsy girl who understands him from the 
start, but comes only at long last to love him. But a host 
of minor figures—members of the Herries family and others— 
throng the canvas, and the story is so contrived that we are 
given not merely scene after varied scene of eighteenth- 
century country life, but glimpses of historical events, 
including the ’Forty-Five Rebellion, and rumours from the 
heart of London itself. The kaleidoscopic background, 
however, never obstructs the actual tale. ‘The whole book, 
which shows the Sir Walter Scott tradition revived, modernized 
and Anglicized, is remarkably spontaneous and vital. Mr. 
Walpole has never turned his varied gifts to ampler or better 
purpose. 

Ilumphrey Daine, in The Burnt Man, is an idealist who uses 
a desperate remedy to free himself from his fetters. A painter 
and decorator in a West Country town, he is yoked to a wife 
whom he knows to be unfaithful. While she is out one night, 
he sets fire to his house and shop, and letting the world 
imagine that he has perished, goes off, with a few pounds in 
his pocket, to start a new life elsewhere. He is reduced to 
dire straits, until, being discovered upon the point of collapse, 
he is taken into the home of a kindly farmer and his two 
strongly contrasted daughters, his relationships with whom 
supply the main theme of the book. If the opening chapters 
are somewhat far-fetched, the characterization as a whole is 
careful and sound, and the farm scenes are drawn with an 
intimate and authoritative touch that will charm all lovers 
of English rural life. 

The hero of Mr. Basil Maine's first novel is, like his creator, 
& musical critic. Told in the first person, his tale is one of 
virtue attempting, but in a sudden crisis failing, to keep step 
with aspiration. Four very different women, including 














a Burmese dancer and a German opera-singer, enter into 
the narrator’s record of three years; but it is an original 
feature of the story that the woman who in the lang run 
exerts the greatest influence upon him makes no actual 
appearance. Mr. Maine writes with vivacity. The tempo 
of his Rondo is so rapid, indeed, that, while actually reading if, 
we are almost hustled into accepting it for a truly significant 
document. But when the book has been closed, we have to 
confess that its psychological subtlety was more apparent 
than real, and that we have been mesmerized by a brilliant 
exercise in verbal impressionalism and music. If Rondo 
is an unsatisfactory novel, it is a clever and unusual four de 
force. 

The Woman of Andros is a study of Christianity blossoming 
before its time. Mr. Thornton Wilder takes us back to the days 
of Greece in her decline, and, introducing us to the little 
community upon an island in the A°gean, shows us, against 
the background of a decaying civilization that lacks hope 
or purpose, the part played by three characters who, f.om 
different angles, unconsciously look towards the rising of that 
unheard-of Star in the land that is “* soon to be called Holy.” 
Mr. Wilder has eschewed both sensationalism and senti- 
mentality, and has given us a delicately written idyll that is 
poignant in its restraint and quiet beauty. 

It is unfortunate for Mr. Campbell that his book should fall 
for review with The Woman of Andros. Eminent critics have, 
we notice, compared him with Mr. Thornton Wilder, and 
have ranked The Miracle of Peille with The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey. It seems to me, however, that the difference 
between Mr. Wilder and Mr. Campbell is the difference 
between the true and the sham. The Miracle of Peille, which 
describes the life and death of the modern young woman 
* saint ’ of a French village, is an ingenious sham, and it is 
not without its own sincere glints of spiritual perception. 
But as a story, with its absurd blending of mediaeval super- 
stition with present-day realism, it positively insults credulity, 
and the style is too artificial and too imitative to be other than 
irritating. GILBERT THOMAS, 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 497.) 


Every local antiquary who writes a careful history of his 
parish does a good work. Canon A. F. Northcote has increased 
the value of his Notes on the History of Monks’ Eleigh (Ipswich, 
Harrison, 5s.), illustrated by Mr. J. Salwey, by adding an 
alphabetical index to the parish registers from 1557 to 1850, 
and a list of the inscriptions in the churchyard. Monks’ 
Eleigh is a little village between Sudbury and Stowmarket 
in the south of Suffolk. It was held by Christ Church, 
Canterbury, in the tenth century, and the advowson still 
belongs to the Dean and Chapter. Nothing remarkable has 
ever happened in Monks’ Eleigh, but the painstaking record— 
with the names of villagers at various dates—is welcome. 

* * * * 


Books of reference may easily become a weariness to the 
flesh. Either you become their slave, or you hate the sight 
of them. But all of us can unite in welcoming such a handy 
little vade-mecum as Dod’s Peerage (W.D.S. Taylor, 12 Mitre 
Court Chambers, Temple, E.C. 4, 7s. 6d.). It is now in its 
ninetieth year, and this reviewer, at any rate, would use no 
other. 

* # * * 

We regret that the name of the author of the novel Grey 
Seas (Heath Cranton, 6s.) reviewed in last week’s issue of the 
Spectator, was given as Rex Palmer. It should have been 
Rex Clements. 


Genetal Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Hale, ** Acres,” 
Watermillock, Penrith, for the following :— 


Questions on Natural History and Vencry 
Give the correct terms for the following: 

1. A stag in his second year. 8. A number of porpoises. 

2. A female fallow deer. 9. A number of geese (in the 

3. A stag with twelve points. air). 

4. A badger’s ‘“ Den.” 10. A number of partridges. 

5. An otter’s footprint. 11. A number of snipe. 

6. A hare’s resting-place. 12. A number of teal. 

7. A squirrel’s nest. 13. A number of woodcock. 

Answers will be found on page 506, 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA | 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 





1929 
New Assurances Paid for - £134,476,000 


An Increase of £43,809,000 
Assurances in Force (net) - £493,404,000 


An Increase of £103,627,000 
Total Income (net) - = £35,518,000 


An Increase of £5,776,000 
Surplus earned during the 

Year - - - - 
Payments to Policyholders 

and Beneficiaries - - £14,213,000 


Surplus and Contingency 
Reserve- - - - £14,960,000 


An Increase of £1,205,000 
- £101,792,000 


£8,807,000 


Total Liabilities - - 
(Including paid up Capital) 
Assets, at December 3st, 
1929 - - ~ - £116,752,000 
An Increase of £16, 281,000 
The high rate of dividends allotted to partici- 
pating policyholders is continued and the 
special dividend on maturing policies extended 
and increased. 
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NEW HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL. 








EXTRACTS FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


New policies paid for numbered 161,391 for a net amount 
of £134,476,262, an advance of £43,809,606, or more than 
forty-eight per cent. over the previous year. This marked 
increase and the fact that the average policy, for the first 
time, exceeded £800, afford impressive evidence of the 
ever-growing popularity of the Company. 

After deducting amounts reassured, the total assurances 
in force amount to £493,404,870, an increase of 
£103,627,623. This advance is notable not merely for its 
magnitude, but because when allowance is made for ter- 
minations by death and maturity, it represents a remarkably 
high rate of continuance and evidences great satisfaction 
on the part of our policyholders. 

The amount paid to policyholders since organisation, 
together with the amount at present held f ~ their security 
or benefit, exceeds the total amount rece..ed from them 
in premiunis by £28,621,330. 

The rate of interest earned on the mean invested assets 
has risen to 7.02 per cent. This figure includes a certain 
amount from bonuses and stock privilegcs accruing on 
many of the Company’s holdings; but if these were entirely 
eliminated the rate would still be 6.60 per cent. 

A net profit of £2,687,113 was realised from the re- 
demption or sale of securities. 

The surplus carned during the year, based on the values 
entered in the accounts, amounted to £8,807,585, but from 
this sum substantial appropriations have as usual been 
made to further strengthen the position of the Company. 

An additional £2,054,794 has been deducted from the 
market values of our securities as a provision against 
possible markct fluctuations, raising the amount thus set 
aside for this purpose in the accounts to £6,164,384. 

A further £205,479 has been written off the Company’s 
buildings. 

£191,361 has been appropriated to raise the annuity 
reserves to the Rutherford table of valuation, with interest 
at 34 per cent. ‘This exacting standard requires reserves 
£545,753 in excess of those of the Dominion Government 
standard. 

£246,575 las been set aside as additional provision 
for claims arising from total disability, death claims as 
yet unreported, and possible claims under cancelled policies 


on which a surrender value or rcinstatement might be 
applied for. 1 

£4,645,123 has been paid or allotted as profits for the 
year to policyholders. 

The special amount entered as a liability to provide for 
unforeseen contingencies has  becn maintained at 
£2,568,493, 

After making all these deductions and_ allocations, 
£1,205,938 has been added to the undivided surplus, 
bringing the total over liabilities, contingency accounts, 
and capital stock to £12,392,006. 

In accordance with our usual conservative practice the 
securities owned by the Company have again been valued 
at figures much below the market quotations current at the 
close of the year. This under-valuation represents an 
important element of strength to the Company additional 
to the specific provisions in the statements. 

Your Directors are pleased to announce that the high 
scale of profits at present allotted to participating policy- 
holders will be continued during the ensuing year, while 
the Special Dividend on maturing policies, introduced last 
year, has been extended to include policies maturing after 
having been in force five years or longer, and the scale 
of benefit has been increased. 





The business of the Company has always been conducted under 
the exacting provisions of the Canadian Insurance law and the 
rigid supervision of the Insurance Department of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. Ever since we entered the United States in 
1895, the Company has been under similar supervision there 
and is now subject to the regulations of thirty-eight States of 
the Union which require periodical examination of the affairs 
of all companies licensed in their territory. In the discharge 
of their regular duties a conimittee of twenty-two examiners, 
representing the States of Michigan, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Washington, Virginia, West Virginia, Florida 
and the District of Columbia recently completed an exhaustive 
examination into every department of the Company's affairs 
The report of this committee makes gratifying reference to the 
liberal treatment accorded to our policyholders, and provides 
authoritative testimony to the Company's strength. Even adopt- 
ing the low valuations placed by us on our securitics, the 
committee still reported a surplus at the close of last year 
£274,093 in exccss of the figure claimed by the Company. 

















SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorpora'tel in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company.) 


Administrative Offices for Great Britain & Ireland - 2, 3, 4, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Rake’s Progress 


A wEEK ago in these columns I wrote in hopeful strain 
with regard to the prospect for gilt-edged securities. 
What I said then holds good, and in the meantime it will 
be noted that there has been a further advanee in some 
of the best class stocks, while greater success has attended 
some of the flotations of new issues of capital of the 
trustee type. At the same time, however, I have to point 
out that one of the principal causes responsible for the 
firmness of gilt-edged stocks—namely, the decline in the 
value of money—is, in its turn, largely associated with 
our industrial depression. And that depression, while 
admittedly not confined to this country, is increasingly 
aggravated by the complete failure of successive Govern- 
ments to recognize the need for a lightening of expendi- 
ture in order that the taxpayer and industry may feel 
some relief from the long continued and ever growing 
burden of taxation. 
Economy At A Discount. 

It was, as I pointed out at the time, an ominous feature 
of the last General Election that no one of the three 
Parties thought it worth while to make economy one of 
the planks in its programme. The Conservaiives, it is 
true, did not offer much in the way of bribes to the “pro- 
letariat,”” but both the Liberal and Socialist programmes 
were crammed with items involving fresh expenditure. 
And in this connexion it is impossible not to be impressed 
with the entanglement of political strategies amidst 
which the taxpayer finds himself almost powerless to 
resist the extravagances of successive Governments— 
extravagances, moreover, mainly connected with what 
might almost be described as the rules of the political 
game of piling up the outlays for “ Social Services.” 


Lost ConTRoL OF EXPENDITURE. in 

By heaping the burden of taxation upon the direct 
taxpayer—that is upon the few as compared with the 
voting power of the nation—what should be an auto- 
matic check upon national extravagance was long ago 
removed, because the section carrying the heaviest burden 
is quite unable to make its power felt at Election times. 
Latterly, however, there has also been a growing tendency 
for each Party to add some heavy items to the National 
Expenditure of a character calculated to win popularity 
at Election times, and then a succeeding Party is able to 
ap that they are only continuing the burdens imposed 

y their predecessors. Indeed, quite recently when Mr. 
Winston Churchill was Chancellor, his main reply to a 
protest against the growth of expenditure was that the 
taxpayer might feel that if the Socialists came into power 
things might be very much worse! We now have a 
Socialist Government in office, if not in supreme power, 
and there seems to be little doubt that in the next Budget 
new taxation will be imposed. 

A Victous CrRcLe. 

Now let us suppose that an Election follows shortly, 
and partly because of resentment at this increase in 
taxation, another Government, be it Conservative or 
Liberal—it matters not—is placed in office. The new 
Chancellor will then, no doubt, gravely regret that his 
predecessors should have committed the country to such 
increased expenditure, but “‘ there it is,” and any back- 
ward move is impossible. Perhaps for the first year or 
two there may be no actual increase in expenditure, but 
presently, with another Election in view, some fresh bribe 
to the hungry multitude will be brought into the Budget, 
and once again expenditure will advance, each Party 
apparently thinking that the cry of “who gave the 
people pensions or an eight-hour day,” or. something of 
that kind, will be more successful in winning an Election 
than the plea that as a result of economy prosperity has 
been brought back to the country as a whole. 


Lost Opportunities. 

In view of the fact that pari passu with this increase in 
expenditure industry has become increasingly depressed 
and unemployment has been increased, it might almost 
have been thought that the present Government would have 


considered it worth while to resort to other means and 
to have tried the good old-fashioned remedy of economy, 
It is, however, only fair to Mr. Snowden to say that to 
carry out effectually this remedy of economy a strong 
working majority is essential. Far be it from me to 
suggest that, given such a majority, a Socialist Goveru- 
ment would be seized with a zeal for economy, but I 
always like to be fair in these points of criticism, and the 
City unquestionably resents the fact that the late Con- 
servative Administration, with its powerful majority, 
should have failed so completely to undertake the task 
of retrenchment in the National Expenditure. 
THE Cominc Buncet. 

In rather less than a month from now the secrets of 
the Budget will have been revealed, but. meanwhile the 
estimated expenditure for the new year is no secret at 
all, and, expressed in the mildest terms, it means that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—who no doubt is much 
better able to judge the situation than a financial critic 
—dismisses contemptuously any idea that the problem 
of industrial depression and unemployment is to be met 
along the lines of economy and retrenchment. That 
must be his view, because instead of economy we find a 
deliberate addition of many millions to the National 
Expenditure, and mostly along the lines of what are 
usually described as unproductive outlays. In the 
direction of the Navy, which has always been regarded 
as our great insurance reserve fund, there is a “ cut ” of 
£4,000,000, but when we come to the Civil departments 
there is a jump of no less than £56,000,000, of which, 
however, £15,000,000 is attributable to the Local Govern- 
ment and De-rating measures, and will be met from the 
Rating Relief Suspense Account. Even when all allow- 
ances of that kind have been made, however, there is the 
prospect of the Chancellor having to find anything from 
£20,000,000 to £380,000,000 in new revenue, while 
should he decide to remove or modify any of the existing 
Safeguarding Duties the amount to be provided would, 
of course, be even greater. 

A Serious SITUATION. 

It is this complete failure on the part of successive 
Governments to realize the ill-service rendered to the 
nation as a whole by piling up the National 
Expenditure which is responsible for much of the indus- 
trial depression of recent years and for that want of 
confidence which in itself paralyses business and financial 
activities. There have been times in the history of a 
country when revolutionary movements have only been 
checked by the temporary imposition of a dictatorship. 
In the political sense of the word ‘no such situation, of 
course, exists in this country to-day, but something in 
the nature of a financial dictatorship which, for a period 
at all events, shall succeed in making political expediency 
subordinate to economic and financial necessities, instead 
of economic and financial necessities being subordinated 
to political expediency, is unquestionably needed if the 
country is to recover its financial and economic strength 
and, therefore, its power to maintain its population 
along the present standards of living. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 

INVESTMENTS BUOYANT. 
Tur views expressed in these columns two weeks ago as to 
the fair prospects for gilt-edged securities have been abundantly 
justified. The reduction in Bank Rate here to 4 per cent. 
and the decline in Bank Rates at many other centres have 
been the main factors operating on markets and there is 
little doubt that a good deal of professional speculative 
buying has taken place. In some respects it is always rather 
regrettable—though it is perhaps inevitable—that the 
‘* professional’ operator should get ahead of the genuine 
investor for there can be no question that the latter 
needs every penny in the way of income to keep pace with 
taxation and other demands, and the mere speculator who 
goes only for profits based upon capital appreciation pays 

(Continued on page 506.) 
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It is a 
coincidence 


| that in the overwhelming majority of homes Break- 
fast-time and Breakfast both come at one and the 
same hour. 

In many homes in Stepney that happy coincidence 
is non-existent—the breakfast 
does not materialise. Mothers 
go to empty cupboards. Their 
children would go without 
breakfast if it were not for the 
East End Mission. That is why 
we are giving away 2,000 sub- 
stantial breakfasts every week 
during the winter. That is why 
we ask your help. 


Each breakfast costs 3d. 
Twenty cost 5/-. 

One hundred cost 25/-, 
Two thousand cost £25. 


We never refuse to feed a hungry child. 








How many may we entertain as 
your guests? 


Please respond to The Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Supt., 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 


























The Original L.M.S. 


Many readers of “‘ The Spectator’ know that for 
more than a century and a quarter these familiar letters 





represented the London Missionary Society, which was 
founded in 1795 “ to preach the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.” Its roll of missionary pioneers includes 
such names as Moffat and Livingstone, John Williams 
and Chalmers, Morrison and Gilmour, and many 
another missionary hero. To-day 300 missionaries, 
with more than 7,000 native colleagues, are carrying 
on a great work for God in India, China, Africa, 
Madagascar, Polynesia and Papua. Their work is in 
urgent need of increased support. The L.M.S. financial 
year ends on March 3st. 


Your contribution will be sincerely appreciated. 


Gifts may be sent to the Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home 
Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, Broadway, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


Cheques may be crossed “* Bank of England.” 
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(Continued from page 5035.) 
no tax upon his profits. The question, however, which the 
investor will no doubt be asking is whether the rise is likely 
to go further and whether money is likely to remain cheap 
for a prolonged period. It is a question which no one re 
really answer, and I can only say that for the moment the 
indications favour the likelihood of the low money rates 
continuing for some months. 
* * * * 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 

The directors of the Mercantile Bank of India must be cop. 
gratulated upon the steadiness of their profits from year to 
year, despite the varying conditions in India, for such steadj. 
ness is eloquent not only of good, but of conservative manage- 
ment. For the past year the net profit, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, including the amount brought forward 
was £419,506, as compared with £415,047 a year ago, 
A further £30,000 is added to the reserve, raising it to £1 ,480,0C0, 
A sum of £15,000 is added to the Officers’ Pension Fund, while 
a further £40,000 is being written off Freehold Bank Premises, 
After paying the usual final dividends on the “ A,” “ B” and 
* C” shares, making 16 per cent. for the year, there is a balance 
| forward of £166,506, against £162,047 a year ago. 

* * % * 


Hypro Exvectric PROSPERITY. 

The latest annual report—the third—of Hydro Electric 
Securities is a remarkably gocd one, indicating a very great 
expansion in income and assets. For example, it is shown 
that at the end of last year the value of the company’s invest- 
ment assets was over $79,000,000, as compared with an 
original cost of $48,758,000, while the report adds that the 
appreciation has further increased since the end of last year, 
The revenue for the year was $2,895,714 from interest and 
dividends, and $4,121,458 from realized profit on investments, 
while the final net income, after deducting administrative 
expenses, was $6,893,863. 

* D * * 
CHARTERED Bank RESULTS. 

There are one or two points connected with the latest 
Report of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
which are of considerable intercst. In the first place, it is 
very satisfactory to note that, in spite of depression in the 
Kast, the net profits for the year amounted to £661,598 against 
£627,263 in the previous year. The dividend and bonus are 
maintained at the former rates, namely, 14 per cent. dividend 
with 6s. 8d. per share bonus, making 20} per cent., free of 
tax, for the year. The increased profits have been used in 
increasing the addition to Contingencies Account to £50,000 
against £40,000, while the balance forward is also greater than 
last year, at £190,754. The deposits, which now stand at 
£44,917,600, show an increase of nearly £1,000,000 for the year. 

* * * * 
A New CuHarter. 

A further point giving interest to the Report is the intima 
tion that the bank is seeking a new charter and is revising its 
deed of settlement. The latter, it is stated, has, with its 
supplemental deeds, kecome out of date, although the pre- 
sent charter does not expire for nearly another ten years. 

* * * 
REcoRD PROGRESS. 

Once again the figures of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada for the past year have eclipsed previous records, 
the volume of new assurances being the largest in the history 
of the company. The actual total of new assurances effected 
was £134,476,262, being an inerease of over £43,809,000, 
bringing the total assurances in force to £493,404,870. The 
Premium Income was £21,666,326, being an increase of 
£4,566,323 over the previous year. The assets of the company 
show a gain of over £16,282,000, and now amount to 
£116,753,004. The undivided surplus, including Contingency 
Reserve, is £14,960,499. 

* * * * 
EASTERN BANK PROGRESS. 

Notwithstanding trade depression, the latest Report of the 
Eastern Bank shows satisfactory profits, the total of £123,521 
being close up to the figure of a year ago. A sum of £30,000 
is added to the Reserve, as compared with £25,000 a year ago, 
and after paying the usual dividend of 5 per cent. there is 4 
carry forward of £47,991, against £44,470. The balancce-sheet 
shows a moderate increase in the Deposits, and on the Assets 
side the Cash position is a strong one. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Natural History 
and Venery 


2. Doe. 3. Royal.—4. Sett. 5. Seal.—— 
7. Drey.——8. School. 9. Skein.—10. Coveys 
13. Fall. 


1. Pricket. 
6. Form. 
—1l1. Wisp.——12. Spring. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


INTIMATE CONNECTION BETWEEN MOVEMENT 
OF SECURITY AND COMMODITY PRICES. 
EFFECT ON SECURITY PRICES OF RECENT 

MONETARY DISTURBANCES, 


NATIONAL DEBT POLICY. 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION. 





COMPOUND BONUSES AGAIN INCREASED. 
MR. WALTER RUNCIMAN’S SPEECH. 


Tar annual mecting of the members of the United Kingdom Temperance 
and General Provident Institution was hcld on Wednesday, March 19th, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. ae 

The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. (chairman of the institution), 
presided. ‘ . 

The chairman, in presenting the report and moving the adoption of 
the balance-sheet, said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen—It is the duty of trustees like ourselves to 
regard our investments with, as nearly as may be, scientific care. The 
instinct of the business man must be fortified by the constant vigilance 
of economists and statisticians, although it is the business man who, 
having heard his experts, takes the final decision. As an illustration of 
the dissection to which our money matters are subjected, I may remind 
you of conclusions we drew from a ciose examination of national finance 
last year, when we came to the conclusion that the failure of this country 
to liquidate her debt was having, and would continue to have, a detri- 
mental influence on the value of funds committed by our policyholders 
to us to invest and conserve. 


Security Prices anp CommopitTy PRICEs. 


Since 1862 stock prices have fluctuated upwards generally as and 
when commodity prices have gone down. Apparently the factors which 
produce changes in commodity prices affect the prices of first-class 
irredeemable securities to almost a like degree, but in the opposite 
direction. 

A fall in commodity prices is brought about by a diminution of the 
total supply of credit, and if commodity prices fall, the commodity 
markets use a less share of the total supply of credit, and the security 
markets use a larger share. Such was the experience of the second half 
of the nineteenth century, and we can fairly infer that in the long run an 
excessive supply of credit will cause commodity prices to rise, and this 
rise will go so far that the stock markets will be denuded of funds, and 
the price of the securities which are the foundation and frame of life 
assurance funds will fall just as far as commodity prices have risen. 
The see-saw works just as consistently when prices have swung the 
other way. Let me add that these consequences follow only in the long 
run, and they appear to be dependent, moreover, on the free working 
of the gold standard. 


ReEecENT Monetary DISTURBANCES, 


If we inquire into the happenings of the past few years we find that 
Britain has undergone since the re-establishment of the gold standard 
the following experience, namely: (i) a severe fall in the amount of 
what are called Other Deposits of the Bank of England from about 
£110,000,000 to about £90,000,000, (ii) an increase in our already huge 
Floating Debt, and (iii) a considerable fall in commodity prices in the 














region of from 20 to 25 per cent. 

At the same time the country’s total annual savings (compared to pre- 
war standards) have been much diminished, owing to heavy taxation and 
other causes. Britain’s difficulties during the most recent years have 
been due largely to (i) the profligate management of national finance, 
to (ii) @ year of disastrous Labour disputes which cost the industry 
and commerce of this country not less than £275,000,000, and to (iii) 
the return to the gold standard, which, although absolutely right in 
itself, was too precipitate. Owing to the fact that the £ sterling was 
worth less than $4.862 in April, 1925, when we reverted to the gold 
standard, the Bank of England had to aim at depressing British prices 
compared with those of the rest of the world, and at the same time 
make the investing of money in England attractive to foreigners. 

There seemed to be two alternative methods by which this policy 
could be carried out. One was by raising the Bank rate considerably, 
and the other was by maintaining a moderate Bank rate and reducing 
the volume of credit. The second method is that which has been 
pursued, and for its purpose it has succeeded. Its purpose was a steady 
reduction in the total volume of credit, and that reduction has, in fact, 
been continuous. 


Errect on Security PRICEs. 


Now we are back to the principle which I enunciated at the beginning, 
namely, that the rise in security prices which follows a fall in commodity 
prices is due.to an increase in the volume of credit available for security 
dealings, and this increase of credit is obtained at the expense of the 
credit available for commodity dealings. As, however, owing to Bank of 
ingland policy, the volume of credit as a whole sustained a continuous 
reduction at its source, it has been not at all certain that the see-saw law 
would hold good—it was not certain that security prices would rise even 
uthough commodity prices fell. It is never safe to rely too confidently 
oa the complete and untrammelled working of even the most. pellucid 
theory, 





Weed 





National Dest Potioy. 

Could the inevitable deflation following the return to the gold standard 
have been made shorter and less painful ¢ The process might have been 
shorter and sweeter if it had included a vigorous effort to reduce really 
and actually the country’s National Debt, ineluding especially the Floating 
Debt. I have often pressed this point when addressing you. In 1925 
the Floating Debt was £742,195,000. It was £737,345,000 in 1929, a 
miserable reduction of under £5,000,000 in four years. What a contrast 
to the French treatment of her Floating Debt ! 

There may be other aspects of French financial policy open to criticism, 
but she has made no mistake in attacking her Floating Debt with spirit 
and vigour, with the result that no short-term Government securities are 
now issued in France with a less term than two years, and at the beginning 
of January the rate for the two-year bonds was reduced to 34 per cent. 
It is significant that French Rentes have advanced from 54 in January, 
1927, to 90 in January, 1930. 

It is probable that if an energetic policy of real debt redemption and 
Floating Debt reduction had been followed by our Government as the 
necessary companion and concomitant of the return to the gold standard, 
we should have seen the rise in security prices for which we had reason to 
hope, and industry and commerce would also have been spared many of 
the troubles of recent years. Happily there are already some signs of 
light in the prevailing gloom. The Exchequer is making a determined 
and successful effort to reduce the Floating Debt, and we appear to be near 
the advent of an era of cheap money. If the canons of sound national 
finance are now followed by the Government we may look forward to a 
period of rising security prices and somewhat better conditions under which 
to operate our staple industries. 


New Busrsgss. 


The net new assurances completed during the past year constitute a 
record in the history of the institution. For us to pass the three million 
mark is almost customary, and the net new business in 1929 consisted of 
5,239 policies assuring £3,335,080, an increase in the sums assured of 
£225,000 over the corresponding figure for the previous year. 


STRIKING ProGREss. 


Any office can secure a large influx of new business by spending large 
sums on advertising and on over-generous commissions, but to secure a 
steadily increasing volume of new assurances without the payment of 
extravagant commissions or extensive advertising, an insurance institution 
must offer solid advantages and enjoy the confidence of the assuring 
public. In both these respects the institution occupies a high place among 
the great British life offices, and in support of this opinion I submit the 
new business figures for the last three triennial periods, 

Net new business, 


3-year period. No. of policies... Sums . 
1921-1923 w oe 12,749 «+  £5,787,499 
1924-1926 * oe 14,800 .. 8,947,820 
1927-1929 oe oe 15,110 .. 9,486,069 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION ASSETS, 


I now turn to the valuation itself. Dealing first with the valuation of 
the institution’s assets, you will notice that we have again adopted 
the stringent method of writing down to market selling prices all Stock 
Exchange securities which stood in our books at a higher figure, while 
stocks which were valued at less than the market selling price have not 
been written up. Assets other than Stock Exchange securities have, as 
usual, been valied on a strictly conservative basis, 


LIABILITIES, 


I need not trouble you with a detailed account of the basis used in 
valuing the institution’s liabilities under its assurance and annuity 
contracts further than to state that the valuation is stringent, and that, 
in consequence, our reserves are maintained at a high level. 


Workine Prorit. 

The surplus disclosed by the valuation is £1,599,215, of which £148,206 
was brought forward from the previous valuation. Deducting this 
amount from the surplus of £1,599,215, and adding £61,177 paid as 
interim bonuses during the triennium, we have £1,512,186 as the working 
profit of the three years, apart from fluctuations in the value of the assets, 


INCREASED BoNvSES. 

In viow of this satisfactory result, the directors felt that a substantial 
increase in the rates of bonus was justified. The cost of these increased 
compound bonuses, which range from 41s. to 45s. per £100 per annum, 
is £1,374,331, and the corresponding reversionary bonus additions 
amount to £1,882,714. Regarded as a whole, these bonuses are the 
largest declared since the present system of profit distribution was 
adopted forty years ago. 

The increase in the rates of bonus declared on policies in the current 
series of whole-life and endowment assurances is 4s. per £100 per annum, 
except in the caso of whole-life assurances in the temperance section, 
where the increase is 5s. ‘This special increase is justified by the superior 
longevity of our total-abstaining members assured under whole-life 
policies. 

A SuBstanTIAL CaRRY-FORWARD. 

After making provision for the new bonuses, the balance remaining 

of the surplus is £224,884, which is carried forward undivided. 


INTERIM BonvsEs. 

In accordance with our usual practice, interim bonuses will be allotted 
to policies becoming claims by death or survivance during the current 
triennium at the same rata as those now declared. Such policies are, 
therefore, at no disadvantage in this respect, as they secure all the 
benefits of an annual distribution of profits. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd and carried 
unanimously, 
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Pao » ~~ can be provided 
THE EASTERN BANK 9 at age 65 or at 


death if earli 
NEED FOR PROTECTING BRITAIN’S er 
INDUSTRIES by an annual payment of 
£16 10s. from age 25 


The twentieth annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Ltd., 








was held on Wednesday last, at 2 and 3, Crosby Square, E.C. £24 3 5 
Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairman) said that the profits totalled 

£167,990, and es were able to recommend a final dividend of 5s. £4] 45 

per share, making 9 per cent. for the year, less tax, the rate main- . 

tained during each of the 8 preceding periods. The directors £9] 55 


regarded that as a gratifying result. The past year, far from show- 
ing any improvement in business, had been very disappointing. 
Depression had been general almost everywhere, accentuated by 
dear money at home, over-production in raw material and manu- 
factures and the heavy drop in silver. Piece-goods had been 
affected by the steady fall in raw cotton, and commodity prices . 
everywhere had fallen, the London averages being the lowest for| No office publishes lower premiums for such 
years. 
The fall had not only affected export trade, but had led to goods assurances than the 
being dumped in this country from the Continent and elsewhere in 


large quantities regardless of price. It was evident that the policy e e 

of Free Trade pursued in the United Kingdom must be questioned. u l t a e l f 
To continue to drift without change in our economic policy would @ 
appear to be courting disaster. It was becoming imperative that 
we should follow the world example and protect our industries to 


@ 
the utmost. By a comprehensive scheme of safeguarding, manu- Assurance Societ 
facturers would be enabled to work to greater capacity, reduce costs 











































and so compete in oversea markets. ded 1762 
At the time when Cobden and his Party instituted their Free (founde ) 
Trade policy circumstances were totally different. It seemed never 
to have been contemplated that the time might come when other 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
nations would manufacture for themselves, and not only capture the | No shareholders No commission 
oversea market, but flood the United Kingdom with cheaper goods a 
than could be produced in Great Britain. The agricultural industry 5 
should be taken earnestly and energetically in hand. The slogan LIBERTY’S 
“Your food will cost you more,” was a mere bogey. There was for 
ample margin to permit of a substantial duty on wheat, for instance, ° M4 
without affecting the price to the consumer. Having re-established, Renovations and Decorations 
our manufacturing and agricultural industries, freer trade within at Competitive Prices. 
the Empire would become possible by mutual agreements with the Estimates Free. 
Dominions, India and the Colonies. LIBERTY & CO., LTD. : REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
The report was adopted. i 
INVEST WITH SECURITY in ONE room. This is typical of the cases 
we are relieving and still want to relieve. 
Established 1895, under the Presidency of the late Please help us to continue and increase the work of giving those with 
5%- “ "0. Hughes DB ner bee ae” large young families, at erent. ‘aoe like sheep, a chance 
1,000 ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS AT ONE GUINEA EACH NEEDED, 
Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve This amounts to less than one penny per head per day. 
INTEREST Funds £342,800. Over £1,937,900 In- President: SIR ROBERT W. DIBDIN, J.P. 
terest and Bonus paid to Investors. Send for particulars to The Secretary, Society for Improving the 
FREE FROM Half-yearly Dividends payable Jan, Ist and” Condition of the Labouring Classes 
INCOME TAX Juty Ist. Easy Withdrawals without any CIncorporated by Royal Charter), 
expense. No Investor has ever lost One 4 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, W.C. 1. 
Remittances for Penny of his Capital. 
— me — 
e made throug 
ertraetrotie| MAFESTBOURNE PARK HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS, 
Midland, Nation- It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
al, Barclays or cold uses a linen handkerchief successively he reinfects himself. A nab 
Lloyds Banks. way to prevent this continual reinfection and give the cold a chance t 
disappear, is to use “ TOINOCO SILKY FIBRE" Aseptic Tandkerchiets 
; once and destroy. In sealed cartons of 50 for 2s., also ‘* Toinoco — 
Send for 136 Westbourne Terrace, Crepon on, Sh. st tn Od Mecano meres ae Bess We po Pre 
INVESTMENT Paddington, London, W. 2 (Dept, S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C. 1. 
PROSPECTUS. C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.0c.1.s., Manager. Beware of inferior imitations Fad insist on “ Toincco,” pronounced 
“ Toy-noco.’ 
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APPETISING CHOICE WORLD DOMINION 
OF SUMMER HOLIDAYS ||| ,.!s cumin! to tig pres 


Annual Subscription 4/6 post free. 














Whet your holiday appetite with the fascinating suggestions in 





Frames’ programme—869 of them—a choice embracing British ITRV No. 2, | 
and European resorts, cruises, tours by motor, etc. CON cha ee gy 1930. Isl D fac vill, 

x t aste. slamic Disintegration. 
As you will see, Frames’ include comfortable travel (2nd class on The World's Wors y : 
the Continent), sound economies (3rd class in England), com- The Challenge of a Vast Area. | The Problem of Palestine. 
fortable hotels, all hotel meals included in the cost, and other The Italian Conquest of Libya. The Jewish Race — Renaissanee | 
excellent features, which you can judge best with the interesting An Italian Protestant Church. or Reformation. 


programme in your hand. | Dope, Drink, and Slavery. African Idols and Fetiches. 
Many thousands who can judge a good holiday and can discern | Adventures in MedicalEvangelism | Latin American Situation | 
sound economies have been delighted with Frames’ during 50 | Restless Japan. Summarized. | 
years. Many have wrilten us appreciative letters quite unasked. | Leaders for the Indigenous|A Disquieting Crisis in Haiti. 


The Life of a Non-Professional | 











69 Travel House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 














. word about fares: Frames’ inclusive fares are low, but not the | F re ds E a Mi 
owest. | Formosa Needs Evangelists. issionary. 
They are the highest in value. | Neglected Fields in the Dutch bier Brave Wotan: Missa 
: i the fe 
Reduced fare tickets to London are available from all parts of the East Indies, , trategy; mong cal, 
country to connect with Frames’ Continental Tours. Unpaid Clergy rs —. _ — Peis? arn to Eom] 
Wishens ony aibiah tiie, get that invaluable handbook by sending egy tegatana “apg ss  peiesbl re ys in cul 
a postcar now oO ransformation; 
| Africa. Calamities; Spanish Crisis sat 
| FRAMES’ TOURS LTD., _ ||| ste Moregmumeom | geshi™anerices Sa 
r 29 | A. New Day in Arabia. Patriotism, &c. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


yor THE UPPER AND 
IDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Presipent—Tne Most Hon, THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





Medical Superintendent: Danivt F. Ramnaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
re received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
Jogical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
purses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
yillas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
Jt is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders, It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 


pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
Jishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side cf the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 




















How Many Languages 
Can You Speak? | 


Whether it be two or twenty, you always feel that you 
can talk more naturally—with greater force and free- 
dom—in your mother-tongue. 

If God’s message is to reach men’s hearts, it must 
come to each man in that speech in which he was born. 
When the last century began, the Gospel had been 
printed in languages spoken by not more than one-fifth 
of the inhabitants of the world. 

To-day the Gospel is published in languages spoken by 
three-quarters of the human race. 

In this result the greatest factor has been the work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has 
already sent out God’s Word in 618 different languages 
and dialects. 

The Society is publishing the Gospel in some new 
tongue, in which it has never before been printed, once | 
every six weeks. 
The Society’s immense popular editions are now costing | 
two or three times as much to produce as they cost | 
before the war. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries, | 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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| 4 Great Work with A Great Object 
BY THE ‘‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 
RO \ AL MAIL Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have bcen given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire, 
10,000 Boys have been ssnt to the Royal Navy 
PACIFIC LINES ceri 
1,100 "5 are always being EDED 
FUND URGENTLY NEED 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 2 lawn 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SP 4IN Patrons; Be Sirens —, AND 
. iN -R.H, ‘CESS Y, Countess 0, 
: : Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H, THE DUKE 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA OF CONNAUGHT. 
President; 1.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G, 
For full particulars apply to: Chairman and Treasurer; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: NOWSON F, 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 Severs, Be. Prey: Fee ee 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests, 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, WII J ‘ , OU HELP THEM 9 
_ West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, ry 
Paid up. Capital ... _ ass bis abe a +» £4,500,000 Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally 
Reserve Fund | he ese oP ose nes oe £4,450,000 assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will YOU help them to 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 become self-respecting citizens? ° 
. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve he work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
description. is -transacied through the numerous branches of the Ban succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance and requires 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, Deposits for fixed periods received, YOUR help. 
You will find “ that” colour for your NO vv ’ MORE THAN EVER 
Ns jc ag a pressing need for more general support from Christian 
Curtains & Loose Covers — WILL YOU HELP ? 
at ¥ Pf 
Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
STORY’S gratefully acknowledged, and should be sent to 
. & The Secretary, Church Penitentiary Association, Church House, 
49-61 Kensington High St., W. ai Westminster, S.W. I. 
Story & Co., Ltd. Chairman: Rey. Dr. T. H, Arcuer Houston. 




















Rates for Prepaid Classified Advettisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNT- 
ANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
fn London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination, May 5th and 6th, 1930, 

Jntermediate Examination, May 7th and dth, 19380. 

Final Examination, May 6th, 7th and 8th, 1930. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 

ive notice on or before April 1st, 1930, to the Secretary, 
Fcorparated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, 
ondon, W.C. 2. 











PERSONAL 
ny EMORIAL TO THE LATE DR, T. ©. FRY, 
DEAN OF LINCOLN. 


The restoration of Lincoln Cathedral was the object 
nearest to the Dean's heart, and the completion of his 
work would be the permanent memorial which he would 
have desired. 

More than £100,000 has already been expended on the 
necessary repairs. 

Our funds are now exhausted, and a further sum of 
£18,000 is required to finish the work. 

Contributions may be sent to the National Provincial 
Bank; Smith’s Bank Branch, Lincoln; or the Rev. 
CANON JEUDWIN#, Archdeaconry, Lincoln. 





JOWELL.—Biographer would welcome information 
concerning Johu Powell, Esquire (1585) of Bruton, 
Somerset, Queen Liizabeth’s Surveyor General of 
Ordnance for England and Lreland.— Box 1603, Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C. 1, 


—_—— 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Cereful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POS1S en Completion. No Waiting. 











Your EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details, 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 


Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWAKE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 63uz, 





YAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 

J all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
Which quality for first-class appointments.—Central 
kmpioyment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term commencing April 24th, Syllabus 
from HEADMASTER, 


Lig cee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GAR- 
DENS, W. INSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. 
Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. 2. Lawrence. 
—VYor information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, 
and Grant from the-Board of Education apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


| ENSINGTON COLLEGE for thorough Secretarial 

and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantce of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Lan- 
guage and foreign shorthand a speciality. Prospectus 
from Mr. £. 8. Munford, Kensington College, Bishop's 
Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 


oe TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
h Four Exhibitions are offered in September, 1930. 
Two of £15 for candidates with very good general quali- 
fications ; two of £10 with free tuition in piano or organ 
for qualified candidates with strong music.-Apply to 
The Principal. 














a 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





N Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
ik St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
>.W. 1. ‘Teicphone Sloane 7793, 





SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 

The Council invite applications not later than 
March 29th for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the 
above School, to take up duty in September, 1930. 
Applicants must be members of the Church of England 
and University Graduates,—For full particulars and 
form of application, apply to the SECRETARY, Church 
Kducation Corporation, 84 Denison House, West- 
minster, London, 8.W. 1, 


S4 NDECOTES 


| ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT 


APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 


The Committee of Management of the above-named 
College invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL 
Applicants should preferably hold a degree or its 
equivalent from a British University, but the Committe 
will also be prepared to consider applications from 
women who do not hold a University Degree, but who 
possess tho professional and personal qualificat! 
required for the position of Principal of a Physi 
Training College. 

The College provides a three year course for women 
students in the Ling system of gymnastics, and the 
Committee desire that such training shall be under the 
direction of a woman fully suited by experience and 
character to appreciate adequately the value of physical 
training and the place which it should occupy in the 
health and educational services of the country. 

The Principal would be expected to take up her duties 
at the beginning of the Autumn Term. A commencing 
salary of £600 with residence is offered, subject 0 
deductions for superannuation contributions. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent 
testimonials, should be addressed to the HONORARY 
SECRETARY to the Committee of Management of 
the College, Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W.1,beiom 
May 17th. 





a 
oe? ee OF HASLINGDEN. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 





Applications are invited from duly qualified Librariaal 
for the avove-mentioned appointment. 

Candidates must have had practical experience 1 
public library work. a 

Commencing salary £202 10s. per annum, frisit 
subject to satisfactory service by one increment af 
£12 10s. and three increments of £15 to a maximum 0 
£260 in the case of a male appointment, and (in W 
case of a female appointment) by one increment 
£11 10s. and two increments of £11 to a maximwW 
of £236. 

The appointment will be subject to the conditions & 
service of the Lancashire and Cheshire Provincs 
Council for the Professional, Technical, Administrati 
and Clerical Services. a 

Applications stating age, experience and profession 
qualifications, together with copies of three recett 
testimonials, must be received by the undersigned ne 
later than Saturday, April Sth, 1920. 

T. OLDROYD, 
Town ( 





Munieipal Offices, 
Haslingden. 
March 22nd, 1930. 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WAN 


TED.—Cont, 


SS 
ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL, 


Wanted for May 6th, a SENIOR MISTRESS, who 
will be responsible for English throughout the School 
up to Higher School Certificate standard. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools, with an allowance for extra duties 
ws Senior Mistress. 

Form of application may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope to Mr, 
F, B. JEFFERY, District Education Office, Liskeard, 
and should be returned to tho Head-Master at the 
School not later than March 29th. 

¥. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary for Education. 
Education Department, 
County Hall, Truro. 
March 18th, 1930. 














ANJAB UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP IN HISTORY. 


Applications are invited for this } age by the Senate 
of the University. Appointment for three years in 
first instance. Salary Ks.1,250 per mensem. Candi- 
dates should send six copies of application on or before 
May ist, 1930, to the SECRETARY, Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 50 Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars are obtainable 
on application, 





HE Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and 

Public Buildings invite applications for three posts 

a ASSISTANT INSPECTORS OF ANCIENT MONU- 
NTS. 


Candidates should possess knowledge and practical 
rience in archeological matters. 

iy £200-15-£450 per annum, plus bonus (at present 
equivalent to £299-£609), although an initial salary up 
to £245 per annum may be givenin certain circumstances. 
Candidates must have attained the age of 23 and must 
not have attained the age of 30 on the Ist April, 1930, 
but those who have served, or are serving in His Majesty’s 
Forces, may deduct from their age for this purpose any 
time during which they have so served up to a maximum 
of five years. 

Application to be made in writing not later than Friday, 
16th May, on a form to be obtained from the Establish- 
ment Officer, H.M. Otlice of Works, Westminster, 
London, 8.W. 1, 


| Wage veh OF LONDON.—the Senate invite 
' applications for the University Chair of Modern 
History tenable at Bedford College. Salary £1,000 a 
ear. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
ter than first post on April 10th, 1930, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, 8.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








Lf jypeec ne need OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
} applications for the UNIVERSITY READER- 
SHIP in ENGLISH tenable at King’s College and the 
London School of Economics. Salary £750 a year. 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not Jater than 
first post on April 11th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, 8.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 
BURNETT-FLETCHER CHAIR OF HISTORY. 





The University Court has received intimation that 
Professor C. Sanford Yerry, M.A. (Cantab.), Litt.D., 
LL.D. (Glasg.), Mus.D, (idin.), D.Litt. (Durham), 
Mus.D. (Oxon.), intends to resign from the Burnett- 
Fletcher Chair of History as from September 30th, 1930. 
Par patronage of the Chair is vested in the University 

UL 


The salary at present attaching to the Chair is £1,075. 
Persons who desire particulars may obtain these from 


the Secretary. 
: H. J. BUTCHART, 
The University, Secretary, 


Aberdeen. 


CRANSDEPANSDS PA NEDE PA NIDEPANSDE"ANEDEEANSD 


EAST Beats WEST 


Two manufacturers, given similar 
materials and the same class of work- 
manship, may make precisely the same 
article, yet one’s price may exceed the 
other by ten to a hundred per cent. 
The higher price is likely to be 
explained by one or all of four things 
pono organisation, heavy “ over- 
heads,” excessive profits and “ credit.” 


The brothers Goss claim that they make 
the very best clothes that first-class 
craftsmanship and the finest materials 
can produce, at the very lowest possible 
cost. 


Moderate charges are _ possible 
because (1) the brothers themselves 
do all the measuring, cutting and 
fitting ; (2) their premises are modestly 
situated on a first floor in the City ; 
(3) they rely mostly upon the recom- 
mendations of old customers to get new 
ones ; (4) they ask even old customers 
to pay cash on completion of order ; 
a (5) they are content with reason- 
able profits. 


Customers say that clothes compar- 
able to Goss’s lounge suits, for which 
from seven to ten guineas is charged, 
have cost them elsewhere from ten to 
fourteen guineas. 
Why not give the brothers Goss a trial 
for your Spring suit or overcoat ? 
Telephone Coe. Post 
Off 


City 8259 G $ 4 ce Tube 


T. Goss and Company 


Tailors i Gentlemen 
15 Newgate Street, London, E.Cr 


QSNYZPRSN PROC SNAEORSN AORN AZOCENKZORINLED 








EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


I ERTHE MORISOT (1841-1895).—First Exhibition 

of this famous artist’s workin England; also 
paintings by Winifred Nicholson.—Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, 10-6. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
RADFIELD OOLLEGE. 


An Examination will be held at Bradfield College on 
June 3rd and 4th, 1930, for the purpose of electing to :— 
(a) Two Foundation Scholarships value £100 per annum ; 
(4) One Open Scholarship of £100 ; (¢) Two Exhibitions, 
value £50 per annum. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, 
Bradfield College, Berkshire. 








LOXHAM SCHOOL Nr. BANBURY, 

About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£159 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 





pear OF ABERDEEN, 
READERSHIP IN GERMAN, 





The University Court will shortly proceed to fill the 
vacancy in the Readership in German caused by the 
appointment of Mr. A. H. J. Knight, M.A. (Cantab.) 
toa Lectureship and Fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

The salary proposed is £600 to £700, according to 
experience and qualifications. Duties to start on 
October Ist, 1930, or as may be arranged. 

Persous of British nationality who desire to be 
considered for the office are requested to lodge their names 
With the Secretary to the University on or before Friday, 
May 2nd, 1930, together with sixteen copies of testi- 
Mionials and a full statement of qualifications, age, and 
Previous experience, 

The conditions of appointment may be obtained from 


the Secretary. 
ee If. J. BUTCHART, 
The University, Secretary. 


Aberdeen, 


YNLIFTON COLLEGE, 


J 

Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 





T PETER’S SCHOOL YORK. 


An EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be held on July 1st and 2nd, 1930. 

Boys must be under 14 on January Ist, 1930. 

Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 





fIXRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts. Less 
expensive public school with up-to-date equipment 
and organisation. 200 boys. Up to 6 scholarships offered 
in June, of £35 p.a., increasable to £70, also exhibitions. 
Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions open to sons of 
Clergy only. Copies of passed papers can be had on 
application to the Bursar, 











EKIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar- 
ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
— school under the management of the Society of 
‘riends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Headmaster. 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, N. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


An examination will be held on May 22nd, 23rd and 
24th, 1930, when several Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition to candidates who will be 
under 14 years of age on Ist October next. Two 
Scholarships are offered of the value of £80 per annum 
which may be increased under special circumstances to 
a maximum of £100 per annum, according to (1) the 
financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard 
of the boy’s attainments. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
= provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and application forms, apply 
to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 





w.7 





TF.AUNTON SCHOOL,. Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 





———7 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands 

School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholar- 
ear will be offered on the result of an 
examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and 
under 14, on the 31st July, 1930, ‘The Councit will give, 
if neceasary, additional grants of the value of £30 to £40 
a@ year. lntries before March 31st, Apply to HgaD 
MISTRESS. 








ships of £10 a 





ASTERN HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
VILLA ROSA, Domestic Science School, 
Weston-super-Mure, Somerset.—Prin., Mrs, A. L. LAWS, 





Greats SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON, 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boardin 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds o 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibition offered —,. 

pectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 


fE IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
Tele. ‘* Watford 616.” 





School for Girls 





YT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education, Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





(1T, ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL. Church of England 
WO Public School for Girls, Chairman ; The Lord Bishop 
of St. Albans. Vice-Chairman: The Dean of St. 
Albans. Head-Mistress: Miss Archibald, M.A. (Camb. 
and Lond.). Preparation for Universities. Music. 
Domestic Sclence courses. New boarding house, 
Large playing-fields. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS, 





wt. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
\) Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter -the school in September, 1930, 
Prospectus and full particulars on sapviie to the 
Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 





‘T, SWITHUN’S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, 
(WINCHESTER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.) 

A Scholarship of the value of £50 a year will be awarded 
on the result of an examination to be held early in 
June, 1930. 

Applications should be made before May 15th. All 
particulars may be obtained from the Headmistress, 





'}‘HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 





ry\UDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. ‘Thorough education for girls, Languages 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified stad, 
Beautiful grounds. Fees from 50 guineas, 


’ 
. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


a a Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence. Brochure for’d.—101 Strand, W.C. 2, 











| 
IN CALIFORNIA, 


TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 


SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 


| RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 








FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES | 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt, Britain, 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, 





ACROSS AMERICA 


In connection with any 
Atlantic Steamship Line. 


49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; 
21 Water St., Liverpool, 
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te Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements.—Cont, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J.& J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (iree of ¢ of org prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY TION and ADVICK. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of should be given. 

3.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. ‘Iel.: Mansion House, 5053. 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
Keaghtey range of fees, &e.} to Messrs. Truman & 
tiey, Ltd, Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit tenet, 
ion, W.1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Poblishers of “ SCHOOLS,” “the most ——_—- guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s . 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 


BOOKS, &e. 


3 5 VOLS.. Art Journal, 59 Contemporary, 55 Fort- 
e nightly, 50 Nine Cent. to 1900—loose issues to 
1929, 229 vols. Quarterly R., 230 Blackwood, 38 Century, 
109 Harper, 72 Sestbue, 114 Scots Mags. Also 82 vois. 
British Critic, 191 Edin. Rev., 38 Monthly, 37 Foreign 
Qtiy. American, 62 N. British, 31 Westminster R., 
81 millan M. All vols $-calf. Offers to Librarian, 
125 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 


‘ALIAN PAINTERS.—Vasari’s Lives, 2 vols, 1838, 
£4 4s., in Italian.—T. Fletcher's House, Rye, Sx. 























: ae TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ articles, &c., typed accurately 

and. promptl my «* old Public-School boy disabled 

fn the War. 1s, per 1,000 words; carbon Service 

recommended ~ by well-known writers re Griffiths 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 1 


| Oy T Typing of every description — exe- 
cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp.. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
8d.—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, E. 5 


EAKN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours protitable; - booklet-frée—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House ‘Palace Gate, W. 8. 


Ligne Typewriting carctully&promptiyexecuted, 
MSS. Is 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. Sek acty (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 
‘T ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
ratety, 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’ls.—Margarct 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch'brs, Bridg 8t.,8.W.1. Vic. 3828. 
M°% ONA, rvaRT Literary Typist. 
Mss. 1s. per 1,000 — 
ineiudine = paper’ and carbon copy. 
14 Frowin Rd., Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18. 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp. for prospectus to— 
BONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London; 8 W.1. 


£25 A YEAR WRITLNG Stories and Articles one 

L.C.A. pupil carns—others £9 per week, £31 

od month. Why not learn thisfascinating hobby by post? 

imen Lesson and “‘ GuideS ” free from London College 

of Authorship, 37 (8) J Albemarle Street, W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SU CCESS. 





























BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


USTRIAN [A ey .—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
flowers,— Andrew, Pension Waldrast, AMivders. 
in-Stubaital. 


OLLAND HOUSE,” The Hague, HOLLAND, 

overlooking the famous ‘“‘ House in the Woods. % 

8s. per day, inclusive.—Write, Secretary, “‘ Le Bureau 

Hollandais,’’ 784 Bezuidenhout 784, The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus. 














FOR SALE 
NOR SALE. £100. Old China. “ Copcland 








ARMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplicd to Lon. 
don clubs. Old family reclpe s rob. best obtain. 
able. 12 1b, carr. pd., 138.—. » Iden Rye, 











——=? 





MISCELLANEOUS 


A BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
also Old Gold, Jewellery, &c.—Call or The 
London Tooth Co., Dept. “3.” 130 Baker Street, W. 1, 





1 gee your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 
han wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, 

post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Br 

London showrms : Monomark House, 98 High Holborn, 





by 

Garrett Late Spode,’’ real blue pattern, $1 plates, 

8 dishes. Seal engraved on each piece.—Apply, 
Mme. Frossard, Monflanquin, Lot-by-Garonne, France. 





3 =, near Baker Street Station. 3 sit., 7 

bath aod 3 lavs., re-decorated. oe boiler, 

good | poet Lease 20 ‘years, £2,600.—Box 22, W. H. 
Smith & Son, Ltd., 102 Wigmore Street, W. 1. ’ 








HOUSES & FLATS TO LET, &c. 


RAN ISLANDS, County--Galway.—Comfortable 
Bungalow fully - furnished. to_let_ by : week» or 
month. Delightful situation overlookin bay. Parlour 
20 ft. by 14ft., kitchen, 3 bedrooms” (6° —. ~"Ex- 
cellent maid ‘available. --- Good ~bat! ing. - ishing. 
Prehistoric stone forts, bechive huts, old Celtic churches. 
—Apply, Mrs. Sharman, 16 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES-PAID for Jewellery;old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dehtal 
Plates (not tes eas &e. Any condition; large or 
small-quantities ; cas! “ at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. r post to largest firm of-the kind 
in the world. TR ENTLEW & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 


TAILORING ' 


w= CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 
Specialist. Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., 8.B. O’coat 
35s., D.B. or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. TURNED and 
beautifully ré-tailored “ Just like New ’-by ENGLISH 
tailors. Here 1907.— Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Cent. 1816 




















| Crusade. Demand humanely killed furs and abo abol- 
ish the ghastly cruelties of trapping. Funds and 
needed.—Major Van der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester, 


HA you anything to sell? Readers having aay. 
to sell, or professional services to 
invited to y be their announcements to the notice 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 gis 
per insertion, and should reach the S Offices, 
99 Gower Street,. London, } ae _ remit. 
tance, by Tuesday of . each ‘iscounts :— 
24% tor 6 insertions ; 6% for 13; oi oO 26; and 
10% for 52. 


AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Biattis ” Union 

Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 

used in all parts of the Globe.. Extermination Guaran. 

teed. “From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 

Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetfield. Tins 1s, 4d, 
28. 6d., ds. 6d.,° post: free, 


I AVE. YOUR. OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
' Arms, Crest, Motto, or- other ideas incorporated, 
‘Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57°Mortimer St., London, W, 1, 


ITTLE EAST END SLUM gt pg ask Your 

HELP to obtain FOOD and WARMTH.—Please 
send a gift on their behalf to JOHN POUNDS MISSION, 
24 Wellesley Street, Stepney. 

















OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. ost tee 
matured by natire r y; 6s. 3d. per 100, yA 
lain or cork-tip 600 for 303s. 9d.; 
2.178. 6d.; sen aie and remittance to the rt. 
facturers of choice, rare, ine Tobaccos. rig J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 os 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s, 1d. 

per Ib, Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2$d. per Ib., 
smoked or ong dried, All rail paid. ’ Full price, post 
free.—E. M &.Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


I EST chickens 10s., 128. pair; prime boiling fowls, 
73. pair.; best turkeys, 15s, each; trussed ma 
om i paid.— Norah Donoghue, ‘The Manor, ”Rosscarbery, 
Cor 











ae SCOTCH OATMBAL, carefully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oatsin the World. A sweet and wholesome Food, 34 Ibs. 
vag 7 lbs. 2/9; 10 lbs. 8/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—k. WalLs & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. ‘I'weed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 


LS gr SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &o, 
Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
ersonally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 

le.” Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, nativo wools, 

At Shetland prices; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES, 

—Send. postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List ta 

S. 258, WM. D.JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring; big protits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* 8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 


TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
Ss & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield, 











BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘‘ Grancent Belfast.” 


OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ’Phone 40. 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h, & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra. ‘Telephone: 4 and 474, 











ARTMOUTH (S. Devon).—An English “beauty spot.” 
Mild climate, lovely coast, country. Few guests re- 
ceived ; private ho. ; large gdn., bdrm, gas-fires. Inclusive 
terms. Overseas visitors welcomed.—Box 1344, Spectator. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORUCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h, and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
B.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


M\WE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A, 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 








OLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
Hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.O. "Phone: 49. 


\ LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Lying 
high. Old-fashioned comforts. Smoking-rooms. 
Good tuble.- Arthurian library. Sunny garden. Expedi- 
tions, Craft classes, Week-end partics, 8s. to 10s. daily. 


ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 
for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ‘Phone: 93. 
Mtn eee CLAKENCK HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie, H. & c, 
water «& radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 
rFVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and c. water Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s“ Revellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter, 
FPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hoie Plain, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and 8.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 




















1 ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. picr & bowling greens. 12 5 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from : 24 gns. ‘Phone 311, 


VOLKESTONE 





THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private —o = Sea Front. 
H. and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
10s. . incl. per da Brocton! catering. 
Lrivate suites wi “path, "Phone 290, 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for lilustrated Taritf, 


N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Pros, 
*phone: Matlock 17, ‘Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 











FVNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For Iilustrated Tarilf apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 


TX\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
1st class. Cent, heat Fishing, jboating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & te , &c, Gar.’ Phone: Totnes 14, 


‘be ISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful tion 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation; a land of 
sunshine and palms, Tastefully furnished and appointed 
exclusive residential — Excellent cuisine. ary 
rooms. Garage. For cial winter terms ply ; 
Residential Manager, 5S. & CASTLE HOTEL, car 
Mawes, Cornwall. 











INCHESTER.—ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded, 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. ’Phone 31, 





EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for a List (2d. post et 170 INNS and 
ELS managed by t 
PEOPLE'S Rus RESHMENT HOUSE neSSOCIATION 


Ltp 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gronce’s Hovss, 193 Rsasxt 
STREET, W. 1. 


— 





ONDON. 

CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 





Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom. Breakfast. 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—ss. 64, 
Summer months—April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, 
Hart STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Ww.c.1. 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





Ww to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, $.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
53. 6d. day, or 303. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 


__— 
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